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Sash Hangers 


No. 80 








Appeal instantly to house owners 
who are tired of old-fashioned screen 
fixtures, because they are easy to ap- 
ply. As their name indicates, they 


can be applied 
to either Screen 
or Storm Sash, 
which makes 
them doubly 
popular. 


The three illus- 
trations sh o w 
how easy it is to 
apply them. All 
that is needed 
is a screw- 
driver. 


Second Position 
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First Position 


These sets of 
National Hang- 
ers come in 
either Ja- 
panned or 
Sherar- 
dized finish, 
each set be- 
ing wrapped 
complete in a 
separate pack- 
age, includ- 
ing Sherardized 
screws. 


A Working Model which fully 
illustrates the superiority of the 
National No. 80 Screen and Storm 
Sash Sets is sent you free, with 
your first order. 


And besides your regular profit, 
you get more because of the Na- 
tional way of selling “From the 
Factory to the Dealer.” 


' National Mfg. Company 


_| STERLING, ILL. 
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E. C. Simmons, Grand Old Man of the 
Hardware Trade, Passes Away 


Wonderful Career, Which Left Its Impress on the Business World 
and on the Minds of All Associated With Him, Came to End April 18 


HE business world has suffered 
one of the most 
history. 
reaper has swung his scythe at the 


in its 


command of the Mas- 
ter and the dean of 
the hardware trade 
has been called to his 
last long rest. 

Edward Campbell 
Simmons, founder of 
the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., died of 
heart failure at his 
residence in St. Louis, 
Sunday, April 18, 
just as he was round- 
ing out his eighty- 
first year. 

Mr. Simmons was 
born Sept. 21, 1839, 
in Frederick City, 
Md. Seven years later, 
in 1846, his parents 
heeded the call of 
the West and set out 
on what was then the 
long trip to their fu- 
ture home, St. Louis. 
It was before the days 
of railroads, and these 
hardy pioneers trav- 
eled for days on lum- 
bering stage coaches 
and slow-moving 
river steamboats. It 
was a novel trip for 
the youthful Edward, 
but it instilled into 
his mind a _ self-re- 


liance and steadfast- 
ness of purpose that 
served him well in 
the years which fol- 
lowed. 





serious losses 


As time passed the boy developed _ school. 
into young manhood, receiving his 
education at the St. Louis grammar 


school, with short term at high 


The grim 

















Edward Campbell Simmons, dean of the hardware trade, who died at 
his home in St. Louis, April 18 
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The Simmons family was 
not wealthy, and soon the press of 
financial necessity compelled him to 
start his life work. 


On the last work- 
ing day of the year 


1855 Mr. Simmons 
applied for his first 
real job with the 
wholesale hardware 


firm of Child. Pratt 
& Co., St. Louis. Mr. 
Pratt put the usual 
questions to the 
youthful applicant, 
ending with the ques- 
tion, “What can you 
do?” Quick as a flash 
came the answer typ- 
ical of the future 
hardware dean, “I 
can do as much 
any boy of my age 
can do. Where shall 
I hang my coat?” 
Mr. Pratt laughed 
heartily at the sturdy 
response and_ said, 
“Well, my boy, if you 
can work as fast as 
you talk, we can use 
you. Come down the 
day after New Year’s 
and go to work.” 


as 


His First Job 

Needless to say he 
came, and January 2, 
1856, marked the be- 
ginning of a career 
destined to culminate 
in the building up of 
the enormous _busi- 
ness which bears 
his name. Thus the 
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greatest American hardware career 
was started on the meagre salary of 
$3 per week. 

His first duty consisted of taking 
all the merchandise from the shelves, 
dusting both the goods and shelves, 
and rearranging the stock. It was 
a tiresome job with apparently no 
future. Yet it was so well done that 
promotions followed rapidly. His 
ambition was to become a salesman 
and soon he broached the subject to 
the store manager, but without suc- 
cess. He was considered too young 
and inexperienced to handle the 
trade successfully. Nothing daunted, 
he changed his tactics and asked for 
the privilege of carrying the huge 
front door key. Questioned as to his 
reason for the request, he answered: 
“T want to do more work than any- 
hody else. I want to get down ear- 
lier than the porter.” ‘What time 
the porter get down?” was 
asked. “Seven o’clock,’” was the an- 
swer. “What time do you want to 
get down?” “Six-thirty,” he replied. 
The key was passed over, and with 
it came the coveted opportunity of 
meeting and conversing with the 
country merchants on buying trips 
to the city, who being unused to city 
ways were wont to arise early and 
walk the streets before breakfast. 
Almost before his employers were 
aware of the fact he was actually 
selling goods. His selling ambitions 
were speedily realized. 

At the end of three years young 
Simmons had doubled his salary and 
was earning the princely sum of $300 
per year. At this time a new firm 
was organized, and the eighteen-vear- 
old boy was offered a salary of $40 
per month. Already he had imbibed 
the idea of having the best hardware 
store in the world—not the largest 
—always the best, and to that end 
he devoted all his energies. 

In 1865 the firm was reorganized, 
taking the name of Waters-Simmons 
& Co., and when in 1871 Mr. Waters 
retired to found the Waters-Price Oil 
Co., it became known as E. C. Sim- 
mons & Co., with Mr. I. W. Morton 
a partner. 


does 


Simmons Hardware Co. Incorporated 


In 1874 the Simmons Hardware 
Ce. was incorporated, and was the 
first mercantile corporation in the 
United States, with a capital of 
$200,000. From that day to this no 
new money has been put into the 
company, although its net worth to- 
day, from undisturbed earnings 
placed to surplus, is about 70 times 
the original capital. It speaks vol- 


umes for the business judgment and 
integrity of its founder. 
E. C. Simmons was the first man 


to give to the world a full line of 
high grade hardware under one 
name or trade mark. Adopting the 
trade mark “Keen Kutter” in 1870, 
with the advent of Simmons “Keen 
Kutter” axe, he pushed it steadily 
into the minds and confidence of the 
public until it became known prac- 
tically all over the world. 

E. C. Simmons during his busi- 
ness career passed through at least 
eight distinct epochs or eras, in all 
of which he took an active part: 

The era of traveling salesmen, 
coming about 1865. 

The era of special brands, begin- 
ning with “Keen Kutter” axes in 
1870. 

The era of incorporations, com- 
mencing 1874. 

The era of sporting goods, guns, 
etc., added to the hardware lines in 
1876. 

The era of paying salesmen on a 
basis of results or profit sharing. 

The era of illustrated catalogs in 
1880. : 

The first recognized effort to sound 
the danger signal to the retail hard- 
ware trade on the inroads of catalog 
houses. 

The era of hardware wholesale 
houses being situated near railroad 
tracks for quick and economic serv- 
ice in 1895. 

The era of branch houses, or going 
to the trade rather than waiting for 
the trade to come, in 1905. 

The era of automobile accessories, 
within recent vears. 


Retired from Active Business at 54 


Unlike many successful, self-made 
Americans, E. C. Simmons retired 
from the active cares and responsi- 
bilities of business while still in the 
prime of life. Twenty-three years 
ago, in 1897, Mr. Simmons, then only 
54 years of age, turned his enormous 
business over to his three sons. 
W. D. Simmons, E. H. Simmons and 
G. W. Simmons, who have had the 
entire management since that time. 
He then accepted the honorary title, 
chairman of the board, and served 
only in an advisory capacity. How- 
ever, his interest in the business he 
created never flagged. With the ex- 
ception of the winters spent at his 
Florida home, he maintained an at- 
tendance at his office from 9 a. m. to 
3 p.m. daily up until April 16, prior 
to his death. 

Edward Campbell Simmons en- 
tered his last long sleep after a char- 
acteristically courageous fight and a 
display of wonderful will power and 
absolute fearlessness of death. He 
was at his office on April 16 attend- 
ing to business as usual, and had 
also gone to his bank board meeting 


.him in his reclining chair. 
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and to the club for luncheon. While 
his physicians had noticed a some- 
what weaker heart action for several 
rays, he never indicated it in his 
manner, and his outward appearance 
of vigor was maintainéd even when 
his surgeon came on Friday evening 
to look at his broken affil™ which had 
but recently been taken from the 
sling. At midnight Friday came the 
attack which proved the beginning 
of the end, but he did not sumrz.on 
any of the family until about six 
o’clock Saturday morning, when his 
son Wallace reached his home and 
went to his bedside. In a quiet tone 
he said “Good morning, Wallace, I’m 
glad to see you. Please get a scratch 
pad and take a memorandum of a 
few things I will have to ask you to 
attend to for me.” He dictated for 
a few minutes, then said, just as 
gently, “That is all. Everything else 
is attended to. A pretty clean slate. 
isn’t it?” 

Later, when his suffering became 
quite acute, he said in the same quiet 
way, his words broken by his in- 
ability to breathe freely: “I do not 
think you can help me. I think this 
is the climax.” The doctors arrived 
and administered opiates and he 
went to sleep, where they had placed 
About 
sundown he wakened and on opening 
his eyes, said to his sons: “Well, | 
am surprised. I had thought that 
would be the beginning of my last 
long sleep.” So he continued through 
the night, sleeping and waking, tak- 
ing a little nourishment, holding the 
cup in his hand without a tremor 
and deciding in his characteristic 
way whether he had enough or 
wished more, yet voicing those de- 
cisions in a gentle voice which be- 
spoke consideration for his faithful 
nurse. Sunday morning, in spite of 
constantly increasing rapidity of 
respiration, he asked for information 
on topics of general interest, and 
gently directed his nurse with refer- 
ence to things he wished her to do 
for him. About one o’clock the 
watchful eye of the nurse detected 
a change that led her to say quickly 
that something was wrong. “Yes.” 
he said in the same calm, quiet tone. 
“T think there is something wrong. 
I think I am going.” One of his sons 
raised him up and held him in his 
arms for a few minutes, while he fel! 
peacefully into his last sleep. The 
great heart stopped beating. A life 
work was ended. 

Life One of Continual Service 

E. C. Simmons brought nothing 
but honor to the business he loved 
and lived. He was a successful man 
who invariably commanded the re- 
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A characteristic portrait of Mr. Simmons, taken in his office 


in St. Louis, where he was wont to spend several hours of 


each day up to within two days before his death. This is 


Mr. Simmons’ last picture and shows him in the Panama 


hat, which he always wore in his office, winter and summer. 
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spect and admiration of all with 
whom he came in contact—a demon- 
stration to the world that a business 
man can be at the same time a Chris- 
tian gentleman, putting into his daily 
life the teachings of Christ. His 
life was one of continual service. 
His every action had behind it the 
thought of benefiting someone else. 
His influence on the standard of 
trade ethics has been such as to leave 
an indelible impression on the minds 
of his associates. 

E. C. Simmons has left behind him 
the great business enterprise which 
bears his name, and which stands as 
a monument to the genius, charac- 
ter and high purpose of the youthful 
ambitions of that boy who was first 
at work and last to leave at night; 
to the one man more than any other 
who has been the dominant force for 
betterment of trade ethics and cus- 
toms in the hardware business of 
America. He has left a still greater 
monument in the hearts and minds 
of those who knew and loved him. 

There is little more to say. His 
epitaph might well be that beautiful 
poem of Whittier’s, which he loved 
and so often quoted: 


The Bridge Builder 


An old man going a lonely way, 

Came in the evening dark and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight 

dim, 

The sullen stream had no fear for him, 

But he turned when safe on the other 
side 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 


Said a fellow pilgrim, standing near, 

You are wasting your time in building 
here. 

Your life will end with the close of the 
day, 

You never again will pass this way. 


You’ve crossed the chasm, deep and 
wide, 
Why build you this bridge to stem the 
tide? 


The builder lifted his old gray head, 

And turning to his friend he said, 

“There follow after me to-day 

Three youths whose footsteps 
this way. 


pass 


This chasm which was as naught to me, 

To those good youths may a pitfall be. 

They may not be able the tide to stem, 

Good friend, I have builded this bridge 
for them.” 


“Loss of E. C. Simmons Cannot 
Be Measured In Words” 


—CHARLES M. BIDDLE. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 21, 1920. 

The passing away of Mr. E. C. 
Simmons is a loss to the entire 
world which cannot be measured in 
words, for he has exemplified for a 
long term of years the high type of 
business man who are among the 
real leaders of the world. 

The hardware trade has been de- 
veloped and brought up to its pres- 
ent high standard of efficiency 
largely through his efforts, and the 
wonderful business created by him 
in that line of trade is something 
that will go on down through the 
years as a monument to his excep- 
tional ability. 

A man’s best epitaph and memorial 
is his own work. The following 
words from Abraham Lincoln seem 
to typify the life of Mr. Simmons 
better than any thoughts I could ex- 
press personally: “I do the best, I 
know—the very best I can; and I 
mean to keep right on doing so un- 
til the end.” 

Here is encouragemen‘ to the na- 
tional spirit of all Americans. Here 
is an object lesson of the dignity 
which may be attained in mercantile 
life. A young man without friends, 
excepting those his personality com- 
manded, and without any hacking 
except that which he found for him- 
self, built up a business and carved 
for himself such a position in the 
commercial world that he was rec- 
ognized everywhere as an authority 
on general business. There is geru- 
int inspirativa in this. There is 
inspiration to the youth of the land 
and there is inspiration to the mer- 
chant and business man, big and 
little, for it shows to what heights 
of success and to what elevations of 
dignity and honor it is possible for 
those who follow these walks of life 
to reach. 

The greatest man is he who 
chooses the right with invincible 
resolution; who resists the sorest 
temptations from within and with- 
out; who bears the heaviest burdens 
cheerfully; and who is calmest in 
storms and most fearless under men- 
ace and frowns; and whose reliance 
on truth, on virtue, and on God, is 
most unfaltering. This was Mr. 
Simmons’ life plan. 

It is only as we look back upon 
what others have done that we really 
understand the sum total of what 
usefulness amounts to. Mr. Sim- 


mons learned that lesson early in 
life and so lived, planned and worked 
to leave something helpful in our 
lives after he had gone. 


To leave 
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something behind that is worth 
while was his aim and no words of 
mine are needed to tell you how suc- 
cessful he was in carrying out that 
plan. 

A wonderful heritage has descend- 
ed to the entire world from Mr. E. 
C. Simmons, and I know of no more 
fitting close to my tribute a‘ this 
time than the beautiful thoughts of 
Tennyson: 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me; 

And may there be no moaning of the 
bar 

When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark; 
And may there be no sadness of fare- 
well 
When I embark. 


For tho’ from out our bourne of time 
and. place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
CHARLES M. BIDDLE, 
President Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Co. 





“The Country Has Lost a Great 
Merchant” 
—J. J. CHARLES. 
CHICAGO, April 20, 1920. 

In the death of Mr. E. C. Sim- 
mons, the country has lost a great 
merchant. Of all the varied and bril- 
liant qualities which contributed to 
his success, his power of making 
friends was perhaps the outstanding 
feature. This was noticeably ap- 
parent in the relations existing be- 
tween himself and the manufacturers 
from whom he bought and the re- 
tailers to whom he sold. 

He had rare discrimination in the 
measurement of men. Having se- 
lected and enrolled one, he knew how 
ta win his co-operation and stimu- 
late his most enthusiastic efforts. 
He was gifted with a talent for or- 
ganizing and possessed executive 
ability to a conspicuous degree. 

His policies and practices were al- 
ways fair and honorable. He kept 
his agreements and commanded the 
respect and confidence of all with 
whom he dealt. By such attributes 
and methods he rose to a command- 
ing and most enviable position in 
the mercantile world. His death will 
be sincerely mourned by everyone 
who knew him. 

J. J. CHARLES, 
President, Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 
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“‘He Loomed Large As America’s 
Master Salesman” 
—A. C. PENN. 


E. C. Simmons was a man of many 
close friendships. His remarkable 
influence left its constructive stamp 
on thousands of successful.men to 
whom his life was an inspiration 
and his memory a benediction. 

To his close friends and his large 
business family his great heart, his 
understanding sympathy and _ his 
magnetic co-operative power of in- 
spiration stand out as a keynote of 
character. 

To ‘the business world he loomed 
large as America’s Master Salesman. 
Many reasons have been advanced 
for his remarkable achievements— 
some of them certainly had a bear- 
ing on his success, but as I review 
the fifteen busy pleasant years we 
spent together as business associ- 
ates, I know I am right in summing 
his great works up to the result of 
one thing—Vision—remarkable, -re- 
liable, clean cut vision. 

His vision was not the common 
single track line of thought, but big, 
broad, bountiful. 

When he analyzed a business field 
he brought to bear all the divergent 
thoughts affected—all the physical 
handicaps and advantages—all the 
prejudices likely to prevail and all 
the co-operation that might come. 

His mind had the power to grasp 
these frequently confusing details 
and through the maze he could clear- 
ly see the results and the things 
that would hasten those results. 

His great achievement was of 
course the building of men, and as 
a by-product the building of a great 
wholesale hardware business. 

In analyzing the sales possibili- 
ties of a product he invariably ap- 
proached the problem from three 
separate and distinct angles. First 
the consumer—second the retailer 
and third the manufacturer. 

The penetration of -his vision was 
a veritable research into each of 
these dominant factors, and his con- 
clusions, which indicated just what 
his action as a wholesale distributor 
should be, were strictly accurate and 
almost invariably conducive to the 
best interests of the country and 
profitable to himself. 

And once his vision pointed the 
way his rare ability to follow 
through promptly asserted itself. He 
could sell the idea to other men— 
sell them so completely that they 
multiplied his influence—spread his 
thought—delivered his desires. I 


have seen lukewarm men enter his 
an hour later 


office to come out 





ready to confidently tackle any sort 
of opposition and absolutely confi- 
dent of the outcome. 

E. C. Simmons was a master 
salesmen. The influence of his great 
accomplishments will carry on. 

His great asset was Vision, but 
without the courage and ability to 
frame his air castles in concrete ac- 
complishment his life would have 
been but half as useful. 

He lived in a day of remarkable 
opportunities, which he saw clearly 
and used constructively. 


“His Good Work Will 
Live on Forever” 
—H. W. GELLER. 

The entire hardware world was 
affected by the recent news of the 
death of E. C. Simmons, founder of 
the Simmons Hardware Co. and we 
might say, the real founder of “big 
hardware jobbing” business in this 
country. 

The grand old man of the hard- 
ware world, as he was affectionately 
spoken of in hardware circles, made 
more successful hardware men than 
any other individual in the world 
and to his example and influence 
upon training men who served under 
him as his employees as well as the 
men who dealt with him in business, 
can be largely traced the present 
high commercial standing the hard- 
ware trade enjoys the world over. 

His company was a training school 
of the world. His fairness has been 
appreciated alike by retail hardware 
dealers as by his competitors. While 
he will be very much missed, his 
good work during his life time will 
live on forever. 

The writer was personally con- 
rected with the Simmons Hardware 
Co. for nineteen years (when the 
old gentleman was at his prime and 
in the height of his glory putting 
in those licks and settling those 
policies that made his company the 
greatest institution of its kind in 
the world), during twelve of which 
he traveled for the company and was 
directly under his supervision and 
owes what little success he has had 
tc a great extent, to the training re- 
ceived from him. 

To give a small idea of the interest 
Mr. Simmons took in those employed 
by him would say, that when the 
writer started with the Simmons 
Hardware Co. as a very small boy 
and as a stranger in the city, Mr. 
Simmons would come to him per- 
sonally and find out if there was 
anything he needed, offering him his 
library and books, in order to help 
him along. 
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A large part of the secret of the 
success of the business he founded 
was due to this personal interest 
and attention that he gave to every- 
body in his employ. And the hard- 


ware world will always feel the 
influence of his great mind and 
strength of character. 

H. W. GELLER, 


President Geller, Ward & Hasner 
Hardware Co. 


Sales the 
Business World Ever Produced” 
SAUNDERS NORVELL. 


Notwithstanding Mr. E. C. Sim- 
mons’ advanced years and that I 
knew of his growing feebleness, the 
telegram announcing his passing 
away on Sunday, April 18, 1920, was 
a great shock. 

Mr. Simmons was the teacher and 
the inspiration of my youth. A 
strong regard grew up between us 
that was not even broken when we 
became active competitors in busi- 
ness. My personal correspondence 
with him has extended over a period 
of many years. In the past few 
years, or since I moved to New York, 
hardly a month has passed without 
our exchanging letters. They have 
been on varied subjects, often amus- 
ing comments on passing events. The 
last letter I received from Mr. Sim- 
mons was dated April 1, 1920.. Here 
are some extracts from that letter: 

I have this morning yours of the 
29th ult., and to show you that I fol- 
low the precepts of my old Motto— 


“Greatest Manager 





“Promptness is the essence of all 

good business.” 

I immediately dictate this, chiefly to 
tell you that I am getting along nice- 
ly—I do not see how I could have done 
better. All the troubles connected with 
my fall—with the exception of the 
broken wrist—are cured and forgotten. 
The next morning after the accident I 
shaved myself with my left hand, which 
was quite as steady as ever, and I nev- 
er had an easier shave or a better one. 
I shall not tell you what brand of 
Razor I used, but will leave you to 
guess. Perhaps I have mentioned this 
in a former letter—if so, excuse me. 
I was rather proud to have a steady 
hand after such a shock as I had had 
the night previous. 

My next duty was to out a 
General Letter to the salesmen, telling 
them just how the accident occurred, 
and that I should be a cripple for a few 
weeks—after which I expected to come 
out “as good as new.” Somehow or 
other, the boys seemed to think that I 
put more “Pep,” “Vim” and “Ginger” 
into the letters written immediately 
after the accident than I ever did be- 
fore. 

3y the way, I suppose you remember 


+ 
re 
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that some years ago I used this ex- 
pression in one of my general letters 
—‘Keep your black cats in the cellar,” 
and then went on to explain that a 
number of salesmen had a faculty of 
having a “Tale of woe” to relate to 
their customers; the baby was sick at 
home; the mother was overworked; 
Jimmie had the measles; the roads 
were horrible to get to this place; com- 
petition was the worst ever known— 
business was dull, and all that sort of 
thing. 

I am sorry I can write you as in- 
teresting a letter as you have written 
me, because yours is unusually in- 
teresting; still, I “visit back with you” 
in this to the best of my ability, as a 
quick response and without the slight- 
est attempt to gather any matter for 
the letter; in fact, I commenced dic- 
tating this within three minutes after 
I had finished reading your letter. 

Let me hear from you as often as 
you can—your letters are always in- 
teresting.” 

(This was in reference to a talk that 
I was planning to deliver to the Grad- 
uating Class of the College of Phar- 
macy of Columbia University. Mr. 
Simmons suggested that I give them 
this bit of advice in my talk about 
“keeping their black cats in the cel- 
lar” and not regaling all their friends 
with their woes and troubles.) 


Hearing that Mr. Simmons had 
fallen on his front doorsteps and 
broken his arm, I wrote him a letter. 
To this letter he replied, under date 
of March 10, 1920, as follows: 


I have yours of the 8th inst. Glad 
to hear from you, because I have been 
hit pretty hard this time, in the fact 
that I am utterly helpless, so far as 
any physical effort is concerned. I am 
unable to dress myself or eat, without 
assistance, as unfortunately it is the 
right hand, and I never trained my left 
hand to write; in fact, I can not even 
make a figure “8” with my left hand. 
I have been trying for three days 
so you can imagine how helpless J am. 
My break was a very bad one indeed— 
so Dr. Mudd tells me—but he is not 
willing to say how long he thinks I 
will have to carry around a dead hand 

-because that is what it appears to 
me like. 

No use of wishing or crying over 
spilt milk, but if this was my left hand, 
I could do a whole lot with my right 
hand and keep so pleasantly occupied 
that the time would pass rapidly. 

In addition to this mishap, I injured 
my spine quite a little, but fortunately 
not seriously, and the bruise there is 
healing quite rapidly. I think inside 
of four or five days more I will have 
forgotten that I have a spine. 

Yes, I did suffer great pain in my 
wrist at the time of the accident; in 
fact, the greatest pain I have ever 


suffered in my life was when the Doctor 
and George together shoved the bone 
back into place and put the clamp on 
it. That pain lasted all night, to the 
entire prohibition of sleep; 


then the 


next day the same and the next night. 
This, however, is the sixth day and 
that condition has entirely subsided. 

I did have previous experience of this 
kind. I broke my wrist on the left 
hand in 1859, in riding a horse, up near 
Pisgah, Mo.—which you may remember 
is just a little west of California. There 
bad luck attended me in this: The 
Missouri Pacific, which was the only 
road in the State at that time, only 
ran one train a day each way—East 
and West—and most unfortunately 
something happened to the East-bound 
train that day, so that I had to stay 
overnight in California and wait for 
the train of the next Evening, so that 
by the time I reached St. Louis, the 
break had knitted together in such a 
way that the surgeons here could not 
decide just what was best to do. They 
said if they should try to break it over 
again, they might make a mistake and 
simply break a fresh piece of bone. 
Therefore, they advised me to let them 
patch it up just as it was when I 
reached home, so that all the setting it 
had was a little piece of pine board 
wrapped around with a handkerchief. 
However, that got well—in a sense— 
although it has never been strong and 
has alwavs been an eyesore. 

The other case was in 1878. I was 
getting out of one of my rigs when 
living at 2727 Olive St. when the 
horses started up, because I had been 
foolish enough to take them out early 
in the morning without giving them 
any breakfast, so that when they got 
to our front door, and I wanted them to 
stand still, they showed their own 
headstrong temper by starting off to 
the stable where they could find some 
oats. This was what was called a 
“College” fracture, and was in my left 
arm, three inches above the first break 
which happened up in Cooper County. 

Excuse my going into the history of 
these troubles, but your letter prompts 
it. However, I am glad to get your 
letter, and it is just the kind I like to 
get—it does not say “poor fellow” and 
all that sort of thing, which I dislike 
exceedingly. No man ever heard a 
whimper out of me, and never will, in 
regard to any pains, troubles, acci- 
dents, sickness or anything else. I be- 
lieve a man gets in this world what 
is coming to him, and I expect this 
was coming to me, for some good rea- 
sons. 

I have before me the Simmons 
Service Bulletin, a publication that 
goes to all of their salesmen, issue of 
December, 1919. In this issue, upon 
the request of one of Mr. Simmons’ 
sons, as an old employee, I wrote an 
article about him. Probably the best 
thing I can do at this time is simply 
to copy the larger part of this article. 
Much of this article is of a personal 
nature as my relations with Mr. Sim- 
mons were very close. 

The last time I saw him was one 


Sunday morning in a hotel in St. 
Louis. I happened to be in St. Louis 
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on a visit. As I had had a ver; 
strenuous week and as it was Sun- 
day I was enjoying a late Sunday 
morning rest. In fact, I had not had 
breakfast. The telephone rang in my 
room and Mr. E. C. Simmons was 
announced. I hurriedly dressed and 
went down to greet him. He told me 
he was taking a walk just before go- 
ing to church and he thought he 
would drop in and have a chat. | 
enjoyed our talk immensely, notwith- 
standing the fact that I had had no 
breakfast. I trust it did not occur to 
him that having been trained up in 
his Spartan school of business, he 
had caught me taking life rather lei- 
surely. He, however, made no com- 
ment, and I combined my breakfast 
and luncheon in the same meal. How 
little I thought at the time that this 
was to be our last meeting. 

Mr. Simmons in the early days 
signed papers with a capital “S.” As 
his capital “S” looked a good deal like 
the figure “8,” he finally adopted the 
number “8” as his signature, and 
throughout the house and by the 
salesmen he was affectionately known 
and called “No. 8.” This explains 
the use of this figure in the follow- 
ing article taken from the Simmons 
Service Bulletin of December, 1919: 


“AS A COMPETITOR HE ALWAYS 
FOUGHT FAIR,” SAYS SAUNDERS 
NORVELL OF NO. 8 


Mr. Norvell, a former employee and 
officer of the Simmons Hardware 
Company, and later a competitor of 
Mr. E. C. Simmons in the hardware 
business, is now Chairman of the 
Board, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
a wholesale drug company in New 
York City. 


I worked for the Simmons Hardware 
Company for twenty years as stock 
clerk, salesman, sales manager and 
finally as vice-president. In 1901, hav- 
ing bought the controlling interest in 
another hardware house in St. Louis, 
I left the Simmons Hardware Company 
and was a competitor of that house 
for ten years, or until I retired from 
the hardware business on January 1, 
1911. 

I therefore can write of Mr. E. C. 
Simmons from the angle of an em 
ployee, a director and officer on his 
Board of Directors and also as an ac- 
tive competitor. Having known him 
from all these sides places me in a 
position where what I have to say 
about him should command some re 
spect. 


No. 8 “One of the Fairest Men.” 


Mr. Simmons was one of the fairest 
men I have ever met. I do not be- 
lieve, no matter how much money was 
involved, that he ever did a thing for 
mere gain when he knew it would in- 


(Continued on page 107) 





















How To Do A Profitable Spring Business 


Planning Regular Selling Campaigns for April, May and June on 
Seasonable Goods—Tactfully Displaying the Slow Moving Stock 
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Used the World. Over 


They have proven their worth in perfect pres 
in cleanliness, in low ice consumption and dur 
buy a “Bohn” with a feeling of security, a fer 
not experimenting. 

The Bohn system is used by the Pullman Comp 
care and by the great railroads in their aining 
cara. The recommendation of such big users 8) 
in choosing the same system without further o 
We also have the Icyco and Sanitor, two inex 


tors made by the Bohn manufdcturers — these 
ere as GOOD as the BEST of any other make. 
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Lawn Hose 





quality. 


URING the months of May and 
June the hardware merchant 
expects to increase his business ma- 
terially over that received during 
February and March. April causes 
little worry, as a satisfactory turn- 
over is easily obtained on the sale 
of carpenter’s tools, house-cleaning 
helps, and other Spring merchandise. 
Every possible advantage to be 
gained should be carefully studied 
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This entire week a Bohn Syphon Refrigerator will 
be properly iced and the various foods be placed on 
the particular shelves giving*best results, Instrue- 
tions on proper refrigeration will be given entire week. 


ming and cutting the grass when 
you have one of these high grade Mowers. All prices and sizes. 


Right now is the time to put in your Lawn Hose for the coming months. 
We do not carry one single grade of inferior Hose—nothing but the best 
If you want your money’s worth—come in and look ours éver. 





$22.25. 








BOHN SYPHON. 


The Bohn Syphon is universally known as the BEST, and 
for that reason is the cheapest. 


The Icyco, made by Bohn Manufacturers, priced up from 


The Sanitor, porcelain lined, made by Bohn maanfactur- 
ers, priced at $45.and $50. 








Stating strong selling points in the advertisements and keeping 


the ads seasonable is the rule of the Bunting Hardware Co.., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


in order that a 100 per cent in re- 
sults can be figured upon from the 
advertising and window trims. It 
has been said that where it requires 
$50 of energy and advertising space 
to move $100 worth of unpopular 
goods, an equal amount of advertis- 
ing space would sell $5,000 worth of 
seasonable products. If this is true, 
the wisest method of merchandising 
would be to devote the windows and 
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why refrigerators of this type should be in every home. 
mowers and lawn hose are tied up with one refrigerator ad also 


Each of these three ads drives home a point 


Lawn 


publicity exclusively for the exploi- 
tation of the goods in big demand. 
During April there is always a ready 
market for garden implements and 
seeds. The public wants to buy them 
somewhere and it is the progressive 
merchant who encourages these peo- 
ple to make his store their head- 
quarters. Should he be over-stocked 
on window ventilators, automobile 
wrenches, and what-not, an attrac- 
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tive display in store with price 
cards will have far more attention 
value than could be gained from ex- 
pensive newspaper advertising. May 
and June can be spent profitably in 
displaying Spring and early Sum- 
mer goods, such as screens, porch 
furniture, flower trellis, lawn mow- 
ers, garden hose, grass and pruning 
shears, ice cream freezers and re- 
frigerators. It is a fact that a 
higher percentage of profit is de- 
rived from 500 sales, each averag- 
ing $24, than the percentage gained 
from an equal number of sales av- 
eraging $1.40 each. The overhead is 
just as high on the smaller sales as 
is required to dispose of those of 
greater volume. This being true, the 
hardware dealer will reap far bigger 
returns in promoting the sale of 
worth-while merchandise. He should 
not force the sale of any goods that 
is in direct competition with the 
nickle and dime stores. Permit this 
class of trade to take care of itself. 

Household hardware is always in 
demand and many hardware mer- 
chants have sadly neglected this 
phase of the business. Statistics 
gathered from hardware stores over 
the entire country prove that eighty 
per cent of the purchases in their 
stores are made by men. Other fig- 
ures given us show that eighty-five 
per cent of all retail purchases are 
made or influenced by women. Con- 
sider the vast volume of business 
that the hardware dealer does not 
get—the difference between eighty- 
five and twenty per cent. 


Direct Appeal to Women 

This is a day of experiments and 
investigations and your store should 
be given a chance to reach a high 
quota. Make a decision that during 
the months of May and June you 
will exert every possible effort to get 
the women to your store. If at the 
end of two months you are not fully 
satisfied with the results you can cut 
down the appeal somewhat but not to 
the extent that the women in passing 
your store would never realize that 
she can be served better there, in 
some lines, than in any other estab- 
lishment in the community. 

There are a few merchants who 
dislike and refuse to bother with any 
goods that have a tendency to be in 
demand for only a short season. This 
is a mistake, as the general rule is 
that these goods are easier, and cost 
less in overhead, to sell than regular 
staple lines. 

While refrigerators enjoy a good 
business the year round and for 


that reason cannot be termed a 
strictly seasonable article, the peak 
of the sales come the latter part of 


April, through May and June. It 
would be the best investment of the 
year to set aside a goodly advertis- 
ing appropriation to be spent to pro- 
mote the sale of refrigerators. All 
merchandise of a kindred nature will 
sell readily. Right here it is well to 
mention that it is unnecessary to ad- 
vertise or display in your windows 
everything in your store—certain 
lines chosen wisely will suggest the 
sale of many other items—and sales 
promotion of refrigerators _ sell 
drain pans, food pans, freezers, 
water coolers, etc. 

The merchant should conduct an 
educational campaign telling women 
how to select a good refrigerator, 
outlining the good points, touching 
upon construction, insulation, lining, 
drainage, etc., calling attention to 
one point at a time, specializing 
upon one feature in his windows. 
This one product has more possibi- 
lities than any other on the market 
for the hardware man. It is the 
one article that the average depart- 
ment store usually consigns to the 
furniture section, rarely carries in 
the house-furnishing department. 
It is astonishing how few salespeo- 
ple actually know about this class of 
goods—the good points or the ex- 
clusive feature are not clearly un- 
derstood by them. 

A woman wi!! come in and ask to 
see a refrigerator. It is probably 
the one piece of furniture that she 
knows less about than anything in 
her home. She desires something 
in which to keep food at a low tem- 
perature. Before being shown to the 
department, she should first be 
asked the size of her family, in order 
that a box of the correct size will be 
demonstrated so as not to waste time 
and confuse her. The exclusive 
points should be explained thorough- 
ly and brought out at the beginning 
of the selling talk, with special stress 
given to the efficiency of the refri- 
gerator, rather than to the quality of 
the exterior case. 


Refrigerators vs. Ice Boxes 


Women do not realize the neces- 
sity for circulation in a refrigerator 
or how to test for the minimum 
amount of ice that should be con- 
sumed. (By the way, a thermo- 
meter should be sold with every re- 
frigerator.) If hardware dealers 
knew how necessary to health a good 
refrigerator was and were sufficient- 
ly sold themselves they could then 
talk in a free and convincing man- 
ner to their customers, thereby find- 
ing that there would be only a neg- 
ligible quantity of these so-called 
ice boxes sold. The buying public 
are economical; yes, but not to the 
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extent of sacrificing health and qual- 
ity to economy. 

In any advertising the best results 
are never gained by featuring the 
technical points. The ad that di- 
rects attention to the uses and in- 
dividual advantages gained always 
bring bigger returns; for instance— 

This refrigerator consumes but 

90 pounds of ice tri-weekly. 

Lettuce and tomatoes can be 
kept for six days in excellent con- 





dition in the - Refrigera- 
tor. 
Temperature maintained is 


sufficiently low to retard bacteria 
in milk. 

The drain pipe is movable and 
in front so it can be washed and 
kept sanitary. 

Odors do not intermingle in 
this refrigerator. 

What is economy in a refrigera- 
tor—the initial expense or the up- 
keep. 


These points are of vital interest 
to the prospect—much more so than 
cut-and-dried phrases such as Gen- 
uine Porcelain Lined Refrigerators, 
Genuine Oak Case, etc. Show the 
people in your community the incom- 
petency and foolhardiness of doing 
without a refrigerator; show them 
where they will profit by installing 
one before the hot weather arrives. 
Point out and remind them of the 
partial bottles of milk soured, the 
left-over bits of meat, vegetables, 
and fruits that were spoiled and 
thrown away. Put some figures in 
your window such as: 

If every American home 
would waste daily one ounce of 
meat it would amount to 456,- 
000 pounds in a year. 

If one quarter of an ounce of 
butter were wasted daily in 
every American home it would 
amount to 114,000,000 pounds in 
a year. Figure that amount at 
75 cents a pound and it would 
be $85,500,000. 

High cost of living affects our 
eating more directly than any 
other expense, and a refrigera- 
tor will aid in reducing this to 
its lowest figure. 

Food is necessary to existence 
and during the present months 
is scarce and should not be 
wasted or thrown away. 


Getting the Name and Address 


The prospects that come into the 
store should not be filed among the 
“lost sales” merely because they do 
not leave immediate delivery instruc- 
tions. Most women shop around or 
are doubtful about the measurement 
of the space that has to accommo- 
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date the refrigerator and must first 
measure before ordering. Every 
effort should be made to obtain names 
and addresses before they leave the 
establishment. This gives you an 
opportunity to mail them literature 
on the second or third day after their 
first call. The advantages of your 
product can then be discussed with 
the family. Spreading the gospel 
by means of the United States mail 
has reclaimed many lost sales and 
brought it back to the store. 

Any product or device that will 
lighten or make easier the tasks in 
the home will meet with instant ap- 
proval when referred to “home clubs” 
and all domestic science classes. And 
if the members are circularized with 
“Better Refrigerators” literature 
the business will increase within a 


short time. A _ good refrigerator 
should always be advertised and dis- 
played—the kind of a refrigerator 
that can be depended upon to pre- 
serve foods and at the same time be 
representative of the high standard 
you strive to maintain in your goods, 
service and reputation. Then if cus- 
tomers insist upon buying upon a 
price basis you can show something 
not so good. 

The road to success in any store is 


‘not traveled over swiftly by racers, 


but is often picked out slowly here 
and there afoot, and it can only be 
gained through earnest application 
and endeavor. Co-operation plus 
confidence in self, co-workers and 
merchandise are only the mileage 
boards on this road to satisfactory 
profit. 


Haupt’s Seed Selling Ideas 


“Self Serving” Display Counters and Attractive 


Windows Are Winners for Long Island Merchant 


( YEORGE HAUPT, manager of the 
A Haupt Paint & Hardware Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., sells seeds 
and garden tools simply by faith in 
human nature, the ability to attract 
attention and the use of the watch- 
tul eye. 





Seeds and garden tools well displayed by Haupt Paint & Hardware Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
add greatly to the effectiveness of the window 


The ability to attract attention 
from the merchandising standpoint 
is probably the most important of 
the three. The most effective way 
for a retailer to attract attention is, 
of course, by his display windows 
and, thoroughly believing this, 
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Haupt has developed a talent for 
window trimming that can be gained 
only by long and persistent experi- 
ence. The art of trimming a win- 
dow is partly an inborn faculty but 
also a matter of training and experi- 
ence. Haupt has both plus the abil- 
ity to observe keenly the work of the 
other fellow. There is nothing new 
under the sun. Window trimming, 
like any other art, or enterprise, is 
simply presenting an old subject 
from a different angle. 

Haupt is frank enough to admit 
that he has gained many valuable 
suggestions and ideas from the other 
fellow. He watches the trade papers, 
particularly for illustrations showing 
the methods some other dealers have 
successfully used in displaying vari- 
ous items of hardware. 

A window display must be attrac- 
tive. To be attractive it must have 
color and life or some semblance of 
life. An article by itself may he 
excellent, but unless its application 
and use can be shown to the passer- 
by it is lost. Its value will be greatly 
enhanced if actual demonstration is 
possible, believes Haupt. 

The window display of garden 
tools and seeds in the accompanying 
illustration shows a practical and 
effective use of foliage with attrac- 
tive posters which demand attention 
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to the seeds and tools. It creates a 
wholesome outdoor impression on 
the sub-conscious mind. The toois 
alone mean but little to the average 
person. But if he has the intention 
of starting a garden this spring the 
tools, plus the posters and foliage, 
are bound to make a big impression 
upon him. He sees before him the 
visualization of his own garden and 
his interest is thoroughly aroused. 
The window has created a desire +o 
“go through” with his vague idea of 
having some sort of a garden. 

Inside of this progressive store 
Haupt keeps his seeds and garden 
tools in the center of the store at 
this time of the year. A small circle 
of wooden boxes contains the various 
seeds and in the center are attrac- 
tively grouped garden tools. Rakes, 
hoes, spades and other tools are dis- 
played here. 

On a long counter in the center 
aisle, which is easily seen upon en- 
tering, is a large assortment of pack- 
age seeds standing upright in little 
pigeon holes fastened to a rack such 
as many of the seed houses espe- 
cially prepare for display purposes 
Attention is given to the grouping 
of these seeds so that they are dis- 
played to the best possible advantage. 
Convenience in selecting the seeds is 
the object in the grouping, and color 
schemes are worked out well. 
This ready display, in which the cus- 
tomers are allowed to help them- 
selves, makes more sales, Haupt 
argues, as it is the natural inclina- 
tion of the customers to take more 
seeds this way than they would if 
they had to ask for them and have 
them especially displayed. 


as 


Selling Themselves Seeds 
“People enjoy looking over the 
display,” declared Mr. Haupt, “and 
making their own selection without 


a clerk hanging around. Gardening 
by a city man is looked upon as both 
economy and exercise, and a man likes 
to give his own personal attention 
to even the smallest details. Pride 
in the garden and hopes of what will 
be grown are two other things which 
add to the psychological effect upon 
the buyer.” 

In this store the plan is to sell the 
seeds in large quantities up until 
July 1. Then the season for spray- 
ers, bug killers, and what may prop- 
erly be termed “accessories,” has ar- 
rived, and attention is given to these 
articles. However, during the entire 
gardening period, fertilizer, plant 
stakes, supports and boxes as well as 
garden hose, wheel-barrows, and tools 
are exceptionally well marketed. 
Again the power of suggestion is 
there waiting for some ambitious 
clerk to make use of it. Sell a man 
a package of seeds and then think 
what he will need to make the seeds 
grow and produce. 

The Haupt Paint & Hardware Co. 
have been doing a large seed business 
for years. However, it is not neces- 
sary to go into the business on a huge 
scale to make a success of it. The 
same excellent methods can be em- 
ployed on a small scale with telling 
results. Buying only what you feel 
sure that you can sell, studying your 
customers’ wants, watching your 
window displays and the interior ar- 
rangements and helping your cus- 
tomers in every way possible, means 
that you are going to have the same 
success that Haupt has had. 


James R. M. Adams, fifty-eight years 
old, one of the best known hardware 
dealers of Baltimore, Md., died at his 
home recently. For many years he had 
operated a store at Eutaw and Franklin 
streets. 


A Time Saver for Hardware Men 


Hardware merchants are constantly 
buying goods under the list and dis- 
count plan. The establishing of a sell- 
ing discount to net a certain per cent of 





























figuring. The following table was com- 
piled by Mr. A. F. Wixson, Minneapolis 
office of Kelley-How-Thompson Co. Its 
use will give you more leisure for profit- 









































profit naturally entails considerable able sales. 
Cost discount. . 10° | 20% | 25% | 30° | 3314 40% | 50% | 60% |6625%| 70% | 75% | 80% | 90% 
Points minusorplus| 9 | & | 7s 7 | «63% ‘ a ee | 34 3 2% 21 1 
* Ae a eee CSS Sees Hen Bid 3 pissed miaae 
| | 
o8t ( 10%, 1 12 714 23 | 2625 34 45 56 | 6344 | 67 | 7244) 78 89 
weas 20% | + 8 4 10 16 20 28] 40 52 | 60 64 | 70 76 88 
£% gz 30% | +17] + 4 2! 9 | 13% 22 | 35 48 | 5624] 61 | 6744 | 74 87 
$3e° 40% | +26) +12) 45 2 624 16} 30 44 | 53% | 58 | 65 72 86 
SERB J} 50% | +35) +20) +124 | +5 | List 10 | 25 40 | 50 55 | 62144] 70 85 
32% 60% | +44] +25 | +20 +12 | + 63% 4} 20 36 | 4624 | 52 | 60 68 84 
4a%5 70% | +53 | +36] +2744] +19 | +1344] +2] 15 | 32 | 43%] 49 | 57%] 66 | 83 
2 ss A 80% | +62 | +44 | +35 +26 | +20 +8] 10 28 | 40 46 | 55 64 82 
H 32% 90% | +71 | +52] +4244] +33 | +2624 | +14 5 24 | 362g] 43 | 5214] 62 81 
Ss { 100% | +80 | +60 | +50 +40 +3344 | +20 | List 20 | 33%) 40 | 50 60 80 
' ' 
EX AMPLF;—Suppose your cost is 70% and you want to make a selling discount that gives you 10%. 100—70=30 


Consider each 10 as one point. 70%,—3=67%.. 


If you want to make 20°;, take off 3 more points, making 64°;, and so on. 


If your cost is 70-10-5%,, reduce the starting discount only, then add on the 10-5 to your selling discount. 
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War 


Americans Buy _ British 
Steel and Hardware 


A deal 
5,000,000 
Rownson, 


involving a minimum of 
pounds has been made by 
Drew & Clydesdale, Ltd., 
London, England, with the British 
Ministry of Munitions, by which a 
large part of the surplus war material 
at 500 or more depots in the United 
Kingdom is taken over for resale to 
domestic and export buyers. The terms 
of purchase include all stores becom- 
ing available within the next 12 
months. While the first payment is 
5,000,000, the price will be based upon 
the receipts on the material at re- 


sale. Included in this purchase are 
railway supplies, steel, plumbers’ 
goods, building material, aeroplane 


fittings, chains, wire rope and genera) 
hardware. There are about 2,000,000 
horseshoes, 2,000,000 mule shoes, 
1,000,000 bolts, 250,000 shovels, 250, 
000 chisels and several thousand tons 
of nails. This material will be offered 
to the manufacturing districts of the 
United Kingdom and later to buyers 
in export markets. Sales in the United 
States will be in charge of the New 
York office of Rownson, Drew & 
Clydesdale, Ltd., 80 Wall Street. 


Montreal Dealers Meet 


At a meeting of the Montreal, Can., 
Retail Hardware Dealers recently held 
in that city, officers for the current 
year were elected and other important 
business transacted. The new officers 
are as follows: President, E. Sauve; 
first vice-president, A. Lusignan; sec- 
ond vice-president, H. Lambert; secre 
tary, Allard Kingsley; treasurer, A! 
fred Goyette. 

While considerable interest is mani 
fested by various sections of the trade 
in the work of the association, further 
effort will be made to enlist the sup- 
port and interest of many more dur 
ing the year 1920. A matter which 
has been a “thorn in the flesh” for a 
long time was that of the old difficul- 
ty so many times considered of whole- 
salers selling at retail. This matter. 
according to the secretary, Mr 
Marchand, has been “on the boards” 
for the past year and a half or two 
years. He stated, however, that after 
about six months’ consideration of this 
important topic the matter was usually 
dropped. Now, the association is en- 
deavoring to continue a constructive 
campaign showing where the retail 
hardware dealers should be protected 
and given assurance that the retail 
hardware trade only is being supplied 
by wholesale and jobbing houses. 

In order that this matter may be 
properly handled and the interests of 
the retailer furthered, a committee 
comprising the officers of the associa- 
tion already named, was appointed 
with power to add to its numbers 
This committee will gather the neces- 
sary information and confer with a 
committee of wholesalers. 








Interior Views of Hardware Stores Showing Excellent 


Stock Arrangement 




















The upper photo shows the People’s Hardware Co., Gary, Ind. ‘The 

center oval shows the shelf arrangement in the H. H. Buhne Co.., 

Eureka, Cal., and the bottom picture emphasizes the panel] displays 
in the Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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In Business for Sixty Years 


Burditt & Williams of Boston Have Exceptional 


Record Among Hardware Merchants of the Country 


OT many retail hardware 

houses in this country, at least, 
enjoy the distinction of having en- 
gaged in business for sixty con- 
tinuous years. Such is the record 
of the Burditt & Williams Co., 95 
Summer Street, Boston, which re- 
cently celebrated that anniversary in 
a fitting manner. On the occasion, 
Charles A. Burditt received the fol- 
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The old Burditt & Williams store 


lowing letter from Hiram W. Col- 
ton, president, New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association: 

“Sixty years in the hardware busi- 
‘ness is a record to be proud of, and 
which few men attain. Wonderful 
changes in the growth of the hard- 
ware trade have taken place in that 
time and your modern Summer 
Street store shows that you have 
taken advantage of your experience. 

“For twenty-one years your firm 
has been represented in the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and in behalf of that organ- 
ization I congratulate you on reach- 
ing the advance age of eighty-three 
years and on being able to be present 
at your place of business in good 
health to receive the hearty good 
wishes of your many friends.” 

Back in 1860, Mr. Burditt, who 
was then twenty-three years of age, 
completed six years of service in a 
Boston merchant establishment. It 
was the custom in those days for 
young men to serve that length of 
time, or an apprenticeship. This 


six years service entitled Mr. Burditt 
to make a voyage to India in one of 


the company’s vessels. But he had 
no idea of going to India or any 
other foreign land. Instead, he and 
Joseph Williams, who was a sales- 
man in the same merchant store that 
Mr. Burditt was serving his time 
and who was a few years older than 
Mr. Burditt, bought out the busi- 
ness of Otis Vinal, 18-20 Dock 
Square, Boston, hardware dealer, 
which consisted of about $5,000 of 
stock and a historic business land- 
mark. Extant records show that a 
hardware business had been con- 
ducted in this store since before 
1793. 

About the time the two young 
men bought this business they put 
down in the streets of Boston the 
first horse car line rails. Previously 
the only means of public conveyance 
was a buss or coach. The most pros- 
perous people lighted their homes by 
gas, and many of the New England 
railroad locomotives consumed wood 
fuel instead of coal. 


Sold Nails at $2 Per Cask 


Not long after the business was 
operated under the firm name of 
Burditt & Williams, gathering clouds 
of the Civil War appeared and the 
young partners became decidedly 
uneasy regarding their business 
future. When the war broke upon 
the land and President Lincoln is- 
sued his call for volunteers, Mr. 
Burditt admits he was quite sure his 
business would be swept away in 
the financial panic which followed. 
But he and Mr. Williams hung on 
and prospered under business condi- 
tions much the same as those which 
prevailed during the late World War. 

Great trouble was experienced in 
securing goods to sell. At that time 
about two-thirds of the hardware 
consumed in the country was im- 
ported from Europe. With the im- 
portations cut off by the war, Mr. 
Burditt was obliged to make fre- 
quent trips about the country, es- 


‘pecially to New York, in an effort 


to round up hardware. Pullman cars 
did not exist, and traveling by rail 
and water was not always comfort- 
able. 

Toward the last of the war, during 
the period just before the draft 
riots, some of the Boston hardware 
dealers enjoyed a brisk demand for 
firearms. In fact, the demand was 
so keen the general public of Boston 
became extremely uneasy and it was 
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not considered safe to be on the 
streets at night. Public sentiment 
at last became so strong that the 
Boston authorities stopped the sale 
of fire arms to those without a per- 
mit. Burditt & Williams did not 
carry a line of fire arms at the time 
and Mr. Burditt never has regretted 
the fact, so vivid was the picture of 
uneasiness painted in those dark 
days. 

Wrought nails were sold at first, 
but these gradually were replaced 
by cut nails which were sold at $2, 
and gave a profit of 10 cents the cask 
or keg. The nail kegs were piled 
up in the center of the store and 
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The new Burditt & Williams store 


every morning it was the task of one 
man to take an inventory of stock 
on hand and order fresh goods from 
one of the several nail warehouses 
that were maintained in Boston at 
that time. Saws were imported un- 
til Henry Disston began to turn 
out goods, and the general public 
began to realize that the domestic 
saw was as good or better than the 
imported. 

Hammers were not imported to 
any extent.’ David Maydole in 1831 
designed and made his first hammer, 
and a little later established a fac- 
tory at Norwich, N. Y., on the site 
where the largely extended works 
now stand. When Burditt & Wil- 
liams started business the David 
Maydole hammer was recognized as 
the standard in this country, and a 
hardware dealer would have found it 
difficult to sell any other. The firm, 
as a side line, sold beehives and the 
bees themselves, if necessary, to 
sea captains, who carried them to 
the Azores. 


Stood for a Clean Store 
The store began business at 8 














April 29, 1920 


o’clock in the morning and closed at 
6 p.m. On Saturdays it remained 
open until 9 o’clock, a custom long 
standing in the trade. This custom 
was continued until Mr. Burditt con- 
vinced other hardware dealers in 
town, who persisted in the practice, 
that profits made would not pay for 
the gas burned in lighting the stores. 

Boys, who ran errands and did 
odd jobs about the store, were hired 
at $3 per week to start. A clerk 
occasionally was paid $20 by a hard- 
ware dealer, a sum generally con- 
sidered tremendously large for such 
help. A clerk obtaining $15 a week 
was considered very well paid, while 
$10 to $12 a week was the average 
clerk wage received. Mr. Burditt 
in speaking of the pay received by 
clerks in those days, says: “But you 
must remember that the element of 
the high cost of living had not en- 
tered into our National life.” 

He says that in his early hardware 
days it was considered quite the 
thing for a dealer to keep his coun- 
ters littered with hardware of all 
kinds and the store in general in a 
state of great disorder during busi- 
ness hours. Such a condition was 
believed to impress people with the 
tremendous amount of business be- 
ing transacted by the firm. But at 
5 o’clock each afternoon the litter 
had to be cleaned up and goods put 
away on the shelves, or in boxes or 
barrels. He says: “I stood this busi- 
ness practice about as long as I 
could and finally expressed my dis- 
approval of the clutter, insisted on 
neatness and demonstrated that peo- 
ple enjoyed doing business in a clean 
and orderly hardware store.” 

Mr. Burditt was an_ intimate 
friend of Philip Corbin, founder of 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn., 
and of William H. Hart, Stanley 
Works, New Britain, founder. He 
helped these gentlemen secure pat- 
terns of foreign goods and gave them 
many useful suggestions as to what 
goods to manufacture, etc., but he 
modestly says: “They had about ten 
times more ability than I and soon 
left me far behind.” 


Suffered Fire Loss 


Burditt & Williams occupied 18-20 
Dock Square for forty-six years. 
During their last years there they 
established another store at 4 High 
Street, near Summer Street, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1915. The 
company then moved to its present 
quarters, 95 Summer Street. 

In 1886, James A. Munroe, who 
had been with the concern for many 
years, was taken into partnership 
and the company incorporated under 
the name it bears to-day. Mr. Bur- 





ditt then spent many years in 
Europe and in traveling up and down 
the world. Mr. Williams died in 
1907, and in the following year Mr. 
Burditt retired from active business. 
Mr. Munroe died a few years ago. 

Mr. Burditt retains, however, a 
small stock interest in the company 
and a desk at the Summer Street 
store, which he visits each day, and 
to him is the rightful honor of being 
the dean of the New England retail 
hardware trade. On July 1, next, 
Mr. Burditt will have attained the 
age of 84 years, having been born in 
1836. He is a remarkably well pre- 
served man and keen of mind, being 
perfectly able, if he so desired, to 
conduct the business to-day. 

He had no son. Mr. Williams did, 
however, shortly after he and Mr. 
Burditt started in business together. 
Mr. Munroe also had a son, and these 
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two sons now conduct the business. 
They are Joseph H. Williams and 
Arthur J. Munroe. 

In observing the sixty years of 
business anniversary, the display 
windows were decorated with green. 
In one was a large square bearing 
a sign reading: 


CONDUCTED BUSINESS SIXTY 
YEARS ON THE SQUARE 


HAVE 


In the other window was a large 
rule, with sixty inches marked off 
on it, symbolic of the time. 

In one window, also, were some 
extremely old and interesting locks 
that looked as though at one time 
they must have been on the gates 
of Heaven, while grouped just be- 
hind were modern locks. The other 
window contained two wooden brace 
and bits and a large wooden compass, 
the points of which were in metal. 


Helping Nature in Cleaning Up 


Hardware Men Can Sell Many Things for the Spring 
Renovating—Excellent Display Booths and Racks 
By HARLAN G. GRosscuP 


LD MAN WINTER has treated 

everything and_ everybody 
pretty roughly.. Layer upon layer of 
snow and ice and all the dirt and 
filth that accumulate with it bear 
down on the earth and seemingly 
will never wear off. About this time 
cf year, however, along comes March 





Utilizing space with booths is one of the best methods of displaying 
These shelves are easily made, inex- 


goods, especially enamel ware. 


old Mother Earth a thorough cleans- 
ing, and by the first of May she is 
all scrubbed up and sweet. Up comes 
the green grass, the beautiful spring 
flowers, the trees have renewed their 
life, and the earth is all set and 
ready for the happy, sunshiny days 
of summer, with music furnished 


Sozi 


pensive and very effective 


wind and blows. The sun gets up 
a little earlier and shines and along 
toward April 1 most of the ice and 
snow has disappeared. Not so, how- 
ever, the winter’s collection of filth, 
which must be washed away. 

So April showers, together with 
the warm sunshine, combine to give 


tree by our best summer friends, the 
birds, who have returned from their 
trip South for the winter. 

Nature’s scrubbing and cleaning 
is contagious. Everyone wants to be 
thoroughly cleaned up. We discard 
our winter raiment and bedeck our- 
selves in bright new apparel. We 
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scrub the walks and porches, paint up 
the house, garage and fences. The 
interior of the house must be scoured 
and redecorated. 

Think of the demands that will be 
made on the hardware store? 
Brushes (scrub, paint, varnish, kal- 
somine), paints, varnishes, kalso- 
mines, enamels, stove and metal pol- 
ishes, oils, turpentine, glass and 
putty, pails, tubs, boilers, wash- 
boards, clothes dryers, ironing 
boards, electric irons and sad irons, 
kitchen cutlery, kitchen cabinets, re- 
frigerators, stoves (coal, wood, gas 


ware Company, Duluth, Minn., is ex- 
cellent as an all-around display fix- 
ture. It is a table 8 ft. x 4 ft., 30 in. 
high, equipped with a base and mid- 
dle shelf. On the top of the table 
are three removable decks. The first 
deck is half the width of the table, 
the second deck is half the width of 
the first, and the top deck is half the 
width of the second. There is a 
12-in. space between decks. Several 
fixtures of this type can be arranged 
to carry various lines of hardware. 

It is well to hang display signs in 
each section, such as garden supplies, 
































A display rack that can be made in a very short time and which holds 
a quantity of goods 


and oil), brooms, carpet sweepers, 
vacuum cleaners, cotton mops, oil 
mops and oil, floor wax and furniture 
polish. 

And for the outside, lawn mowers, 
grass catchers, grass shears, rakes, 
flower boxes, seeds and all of the 
numerous garden tools. 

The next thing is to display them 
as conveniently as possible for your 
customer’s selection. This means 
dividing you store into sections or 
departments. You can do this by 
building booths out of light lumber 
or simply by grouping the allied 
articles. 


Two Suggested Display Ideas 

For instance, display booths for 
your enamel ware and aluminum 
ware can easily be arranged. The 
idea is well illustrated in the photo- 
graph and it will be noticed that the 
booth is a two-sided affair, really 
no more than well built walls with 
shelving on both sides and a base 
shelf raised a trifle from the floor. 
These shelves should be neatly paint- 
ed, preferably white, and will display 
shelf goods to the best advantage. 

Another style rack designed by 
Dick Close of Marshall-Wells Hard- 


laundry equipment, paints and var- 
nishes, kitchen equipment, etc. 


Keeping the Windows New 


Your window dresser can arrange 
some attractive as well as productive 
window displays, giving a window a 
week, not longer, to each department. 

And last, but not by any means 
least, call your customers’ attention 
to your displays and sales by means 
of newspaper advertisements and 
through the mails. Make your ad- 
vertisements short and emphatic. 
Quote one or two prices that will 
bring in the buyer. He will remain 
and purchase a general supply of 
spring goods, if attractively ar- 
ranged for his inspection. Write a 
short personal letter to each one of 
your list of customers, real or pros- 
pective, calling his attention to your 
being prepared to supply him with 
his spring wants. Give him a few 
ideas of what you have that is sea- 
sonable. Ask him in to inspect your 
displays. 

With thorough preparation and 
careful attention to detail, your 
spring sale will be such as to well 
repay you for the effort you put 
into it. 
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Coming Conventions 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee State Associations, Convention 
and Exhibition, Atlanta, Ga., May 4, 5, 
6, 7, 1920. Walter Harlan, secretary- 
treasurer, 701 Grand Theater Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

LOUISIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Alexandria, La., May 10 and 11, 1920 
R. D. Nibert, secretary, Bunkie. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 10, 11, 1920. E. P. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Mem- 
phis, Tex. ; 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. May 11, 12, 18, 14, 1920. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. John 
Donnan, secretary, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUPFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 11,12, 13, 14,1920. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THB CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greenville, S. C., May 11, 12, 138, 14, 
1920. Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 22, 23, 24, 25, 1920. Headquarters, 
Hotel Lafayette. Herbert P. Sheets, 
secretary, Argos, Ind. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARB ASSv- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Headquarters, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 


William H. Farrell Dead 


William H. Farrell, president of the 
Bridgeport Screw Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., died recently at his home, Sound 
Beach, Conn. Mr. Farrell was fifty- 
five years of age and well known to the 
hardware trade. He had been sick but 
three weeks before his demise. 

He started in the steel and wire busi- 
ness when a youth and rose rapidly to 
the management of several concerns, 
notably the Pittsburgh Wire Co., and 
the Page Wire Co. He was responsible 
for the plants of the Union Steel Co. at 
Donora, Pa., and the Dominion Wire 
Co., Montreal, Can., of which he was 
president. 

Mr. Farrell was an_ enthusiastic 
yachtsman and owned the schooner 
Mystery, which was the winner of the 
Astor Cup. He is survived by his wife, 
his son, Ralph G. Farrell, and his 
brother, James A. Farrell president of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 















Some Pages from Hardware Diaries 


Two Merchants in the Same Town Kept Track of Their Business by 
Daily Memoranda—One Shows Service, the 


tor. At least I call him a com- 

petitor. He was in the same 
line of business. He had a hardware 
store on the street a little way from 
mine and he kept the door unlocked 
and had customers. He carried a 
stock of garden seeds and tools, just 
as I did, but he did not sell many. 

Well, this competitor died. That 
is, he really died. As a business 
proposition he had already been dead 
for years. Nobody wanted to buy 
his business because he hadn’t any, 
and as he did not own the building, 
his widow had to get rid of the stuff. 
I bought it, and along with it came 
the books of the business. There 
was a kind of business diary in the 
lot and it interested me particularly 
because I keep such a diary myself. 
When I read poor old Tom Evans’ 
diary it seemed in such sharp con- 
trast to my own that I want to give 
some comparative entries made, 
obviously, on the same days. 

Now, for example, here is his 
entry for March 15: 

“March 15: Not much doing to- 
day. Looks like spring. “Farmers 
must be commencing their plowing. 
Had a call for garden seeds to sow 
in the house in boxes. Ordered some 
seeds. Ought to have ordered them 
before, but last year nobody bought 
seeds till April.” 

Here is my own entry for the cor- 
responding date: 

“March 15: Finished making up 
display of early garden seeds in mid- 
dle of store between counters. Hung 
coloredsigns and banners above from 
ceiling, right over seed display, 
which was built up from the floor 
and included a table which gave a 
pyramidal effect up to about 6 ft. 
high. Made‘a sign for this display 
reading, ‘Plant Seeds in Boxes Now 
for Early Gardens.’ A man came in 
to-day and saw display. He said: 
‘Just what I want. Glad to see 
you’re up to date. Old Evans’ just 
ordering his seeds.’ The early bird 
gets the seed trade.” 


It Was His Way 


That just shows the way Evans 
habitually ran things. He was al- 


| AST summer I lost a competi- 


ways a day too late for the fair. 
He never did catch up and when 
Gabriel blows his trumpet he’!] turn 
around and be going back inside the 
gate before Tom comes up the ladder. 





pair of 
Tom’s 


Take another specimén 
diary extracts, same year. 


first: 
“April 1: Calls to-day for garden 
seeds. Can’t understand why my 


order doesn’t come. Telegraphed the 
shipper. Got reply goods were on 
road a week ago. Next year I hope 
I’ll order earlier. I suppose Pickens 
has his stock on hand. Probably 
some of it is old stock, though, but 
he’ll make sales and get the business, 
even if the seeds don’t grow. There 
didn’t use to be any such delay get- 
ting stuff. Shipping facilities are 
all shot to pieces. I wish things 
would get straightened out again.” 

I don’t mind admitting that I am 
Pickens, and when he handed me 
that jab in his diary, Tom was pick- 


ing on me. Here is my entry for 
April 1: 
“April 1: Great garden seed sales 


to-day. We've had a week of warm 
weather and frost is out of the 
ground. Yesterday I got up the first 
seed window of the season. It shows 
the real goods. I started the early 
seeds in little trays ten days or two 
weeks ago in a warm, light place, 
and so I’ve got actual growing sam- 
ples, a whole row of the different 
early things, right along across the 
window, and in front of each is a 
little semi-circle of packets of the 
seeds, around a black card on which 
the light-colored seeds are shown, a 
packetful emptied out, the dark seeds 
being on white cards. Back of the 
boxes of plants are hangers and dis- 
play racks with the seed packets 
showing all the different kinds, with 
prices given. Pays to get in the 
seed stock early. Thought I was 
early this year, but next year I’ll be 
earlier yet.” 


We Agreed on an Earlier Start 


You see, Tom and I were agreed 
on one thing. We both resolved to 
get an earlier start next time, and I 
guess there isn’t much danger of 
getting going too early along this 
line. The demand comes always a 
little before we expected it and we 
have to hurry at the end. I believe 
a dealer ought to get his garden 
seeds in and in shape to sell just as 
soon as he can. There isn’t much to 
be lost by being a month too early 
and there is sometimes a good cus- 
tomer’s trade to be lost by being a 
day too late. You see, one of the 
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Other Sold His Store, 


os 


best buyers of garden seeds in town 
may come in very early because he 
wants to get a few tomato seeds, and 
if you can’t supply him, you think 
you have lost the sale of a packet 
of tomato seeds and a profit of a cent 
or two. The real fact may be that 
not getting that packet of tomato: 
seeds from you, he will drop into: 
Mason’s and find Mason ready with: 
tomato seeds and everything else, 
and Mason may be clever enough and: 
enough of a salesman to get that cus- 
tomer’s whole seed order right then: 
and there. You’re taking a chance 
when you are late, a chance you don’t 
need to take. 

But let’s take another pair of 
diary extracts. Here is Evans’ 
contribution, just as he wrote it: 


“April 5: Some people make me 
tired. If I don’t know every last 
thing about the goods they’re buying 
they act as if they thought I was. 
trying to deceive them. How many 
feet of row will a packet of onion 
seed sow? That is what one man 
asked me to-day, and because | 
couldn’t tell him, he walked out as 
if he was mad at something. Of 
course, he went right to Pickens’. I 
watched to see. I get tired of this 
business of trying to please folks all 
the time. It can’t be done.” 

Tom’s attitude seems to have al- 
ways been a wrong one. He made a 
bugbear of serving his customers in- 
stead 6f making a pleasure of it. It 
always seemed just as if he hated to 
be disturbed by a customer who 
wanted anything more than a mere 
handing out of goods and a payment 
of money without questions. My 
own diary on that day has this 
entry: 

“April 5: This morning I put up 
in my window where I have garden 
seeds displayed a big card and on it 
I put the names of all the different 
kinds of seeds, and opposite each I 
listed the number of feet of row a 
packet would plant and the number 
of feet an ounce would plant. Dupli- 
cate of this card was hung inside the 
store by the stock of garden seeds. 
Pretty nearly every seed customer 
looks at that card and in many cases 
it makes them buy more seeds in 
order to have enough. One man 
came in from Evans’ and said, ‘That 
man Evans couldn’t even tell me how 
much seed I needed to buy.’” 
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A dealer certainly ought to have 
at his tongue’s end all the knowledge 
that is needed about his business, 
and that means that he has some- 
thing to do to keep informed, and 
Tom was not the kind to keep study- 
ing his business. It was too much 
work for him. Tom didn’t like work 
and the dealer who doesn’t like work 
isn’t going to get very far in build- 
ing up a business anywhere. 

Speaking of not liking work, listen 
to this from Tom’s diary: 


Lack of Effort Loses Customer 

“April 15: All my help away to- 
day to celebration. Pretty nearly 
every customer wanted something 
that had to be brought from store- 
house. Took care of these customers 
all forenoon, but this afternoon I 
struck. Man wanted six garden 
rakes. Had only five in the store. 
Sold him the five and told him all I 
had. I wouldn’t go out and get more 
for all the profit there is on one 
rake. Five rakes ought to be enough 
for anybody, anyhow. Told the man 
we'd have more in to-morrow. He’ll 
be back if he wants another.” 

Now, it may look conceited to be 
showing all these comparative things 
about the way Tom and I do busi- 
ness, but I’m only giving the facts. 
You can call it anything you like. 
Tom’s rake customer evidently came 
to me, too. 

“April 15: A good day’s business 
to-day. Farmer drove up this after- 
noon with rakes in his wagon, and 
when I went out to meet him he 
said, ‘Give me a rake something like 
these I bought over at Evans’. He 
had only five and I wanted six. He 
told me he’d have more to-morrow, 
but I won’t be down to-morrow and 
I’ve got six men I want to put on a 
job with rakes.’ I brought out a 
rake similar to the ones the farmer 
already had. He compared it with 
them and said it was a little better 
rake. Gave him price. Price same 
as Evans’. Man said, ‘Every time I 
go to Evans’ I say it’ll be the last 
time, because I never get quite the 
thing I want or quite as much as I 
want, and then I have to come here 
afterward and find it would have 
given me a little better stuff or saved 
me a little money to come here 
first.’ ” 

From what that farmer said I 
learned two things. I learned what 
I already believed: that I was giving 
better value than my competitor, 
Evans. I learned in addition that 


men will stick to a store and continue 
to buy there, even after a good many 
experiences in which they have found 
that store just a little lacking in 
service or quality, or a little high in 


price. We are all creatures of habit, 
and I think farmers are particularly 
likely to stick to the same store in 
spite of its mistakes. But there al- 
ways comes a time when the worm 
turns. It turned at this time with 
the farmer in question. He said, 
“T guess I’ll have to change my busi- 
ness over to your store regularly. I 
like your way of doing business.” 

He meant it, too, because he came 
in the next week and bought a lot 
more garden and field tools and I got 
all his business after that just be- 
cause Evans was too lazy to go out 
to the storehouse that afternoon. 

I often think of that when I am 
tempted to take it easy with some 
customer, or when I see a clerk be- 
ginning to let down on his efforts to 
please. I know well that any time 
we may have a customer who is 
being tempted to buy somewhere 
else, and if we let him get away once 
just by reason of some little lack of 
interest, he may never come back. 
That once may be the time that 
turns him over to the competitor who 
is keen for my scalp. 


Try This Selling Idea 

Speaking of selling garden tools, 
here is a stunt I pulled off in my 
last year’s campaign and it is de- 
scribed in my diary for May 15. 

“May 15: For a week have been 
displaying garden tools on the deliv- 
ery truck in this way. Made sockets 
all the way around the inside of the 
truck body, using leather straps. 
Into these stuck the handles of the 
rakes, hoes, spades, forks, etc. This 
made a row of garden tools, business 
ends up, all the way around the truck 
body. Put a muslin sign on each 
side reading, ‘Pickens’ for Garden 
Tools.’ From a long rake handle at 
the rear we flew a flag or pennant 
painted with the sign, ‘Stop Us and 
Order!’ 

“This plan worked out so well we 
fell to carrying in the truck, before 
many days, a few extras of the tools 
shown, with a sign, ‘Want Garden 
Tools? Stop Me!’ We actually 
made a number of good sales in this 
way to men of garden experience 
who happened to be on the street in 
front of their homes when the truck 
went slowly by or when it happened 
to be stopping near to make a de- 
livery.” 

A commentary on this plan is 
found in an entry in Tom Evans’ 
diary: 

“May 25: Garden tool business 
all broken up. Pickens’ truck run- 
ning around with rakes and shovels 
sticking up all over it, selling to 
anybody who wants to buy right on 
the street. Some men don’t seem to 
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have any idea of keeping their busi- 
ness dignified.” 

Poor old Tom was right. Some 
men don’t seem to be very dignified 
in their business methods, but un- 
fortunately for those who object 
they do seem to g2t results by their 
undignified methods and not infre- 
quently they put the dignified chaps 
out of business. I did not put Tom 
out of business, because he was the 
kind who, left to himself, would put 
himself out of business in a short 
time, or in a long time if there hap- 
pened to be plenty of backing. 

I’ve found that in selling garden 
tools or seeds or anything else it 
pays to go at it in a different way, 
doing something the other fellow 
doesn’t do and not being afraid of 
attracting attention. 


Recent Deaths 


George Gable, eighty-seven years old, 
for many years connected with the 
Gable Hardware Company, Hartford 
City, Ind., died at his home in that city 
recently following at attack of pneu- 
monia. He was born in Ohio, and upon 
his return from the Civil War opened a 
hardware store in 1871. He is survived 
by five sons. 

Joseph Porter Dickey of 331 Pacific 
Avenue, Greenville, Pa., and a member 
of the Dickey Hardware Company, died 
there recently, in his seventy-first 
year. He was connected with several 
fraternal organizations, and is_ sur- 
vived by three daughter's. 

Frank Hutchings, who had been a 
hardware merchant at Cuero, Tex., 
since 1877, died recently at his home. 
He was sixty-five years of age and a 
native of England. He started in 
business in 1877 with F. W. Bates un- 
der the name of Hutchings & Bates, and 
had been continually in business up to 
his death. 

Don W. Basnight, general manager of 
the J. S. Basnight Hardware Company, 
Newbern, N. C., died there recently. 

Geo. C. Stoneman, general manager 
of the Stoneman Company, hardware 
dealers, Cleveland, Ohio, died recently 
as a result of complications following 
an attack of influenza, aged fifty-two 
years: He is.survived by four brothers, 
who were associated with him in the 
hardware business. 


Trade Notes 


The Stanwood Equipment Company 
is located in its new and enlarged quar- 
ters at 308 North Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl. 

F. A. Rendon was recently appointed 
export manager for the International 
Rubber Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 
Mr. Rendon has had many years’ expe- 
rience in exporting with the Pirelli Co. 
of Italy, and the Lee Tire & Rubber: 
Co., New York. 
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Selling Hardware From the Sidewalk 


How the Metropolitan Hardware Co. Quickly Serves 


Many Commuters in New York’s Busiest District 


S an example of how an old time 

custom adopted for the purpose 
of allowing deliberation of choice 
may be turned into efficiency selling 
by clever business methods, these 
windows have a special interest. 

The location of the Metropolitan 
Hardware Company in the heart 
of the down-town business district, 
brings them an unusual line of trade. 
On the road to the Jersey ferries, 
one block from the largest outlet of 
the Hudson tubes and not over three 
blocks from any one of seven other 
lines of transportation, they are on 
the road of the morning and evening 
crowds. Their trade is very heavy 
between 8.30 and 9.30 a. m., still 
heavier between 12 and 2 p. m., and 
and from 4.30 until 5.30 p. m. there 
is a steady stream of people whose 
only thought is to catch the next 
train or boat. 

To maintain a selling force large 
enough to cope with this spasmodic 
trade would cause an undue _ in- 
crease in overhead expenses and it, 
therefore, became the problem of 
William H. Sterling, executive of the 
company, to solve it in some other 
way. ‘ 

In the early days of the store the 
three recesses of the big windows 
on the Vesey Street side had been 
used for sidewalk counters in order 
that the passing crowd might have 
more time to look over the small 
hardware that was displayed and 
make their selections. New sidewalk 
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regulations had made this taboo as 
carried out under the old system. 
Mr. Sterling, a trained business 
accountant and efficiency expert, who 
took over the management of the 










































Single counter (above) showing detail of small hardware 
as displayed for sales. 
article, making it possible for one salesman to handle a 
large volume of sales and for the customer to have the 
exact change all ready. 
front (center illustration) showing three counters ready 
for business. View (at left) of open and closed sidewalk 
counter show windows 
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store some three years ago, decided 
to use these special attractions and 
make them a business asset under 
his new rapid sales system. 

The windows were reconstructed 
so that they folded once, jack-knife 
fashion, and formed a sheltering pro- 
jecting roof in pergola effect. The 
counters were rebuilt and placed on 
rollers, so that when the windows 
were lifted in the morning the coun- 
ters would push out flush with the 





Note the price tickets on each 


View of entire Vesey Street 
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face of the building. This made 
them more accessible to a larger 
number of people, and placed the 
goods on better display. Mr. Ster- 
ling also argued that many people 
would buy cigars from the sidewalk 
where they would not delay to enter 
a store, so he turned the fourth 
window into an outside cigar coun- 
ter. Now people can hurry up to 
the counters, pick out some small 
tool, and be on their way with scarce- 
ly a moment’s pause, and sales have 
increased enormously. 

Inside where, in addition to this 
small hardware, they also ¢arry all 
kinds of house furnishings, china, 
glass, small stoves, etc., another ex- 
cellent system has been inaugurated. 


Selling by Samples 


All hardware is displayed on the 
counters, which are mostly of wood. 
Samples of the articles stored in- 
side the counter are fastened to the 
wood table top, and a man can ex- 
amine them at his leisure and “sell 
himself.” When he is ready to make 
the purchase he speaks to a sales- 
man, who takes a duplicate out of 
the counter inside, makes out a slip 
carrying nothing but the statement 
of the amount ($2.75, or whatever 
it is), walks to the wrapping desk 
and lays down the article with the 
carbon duplicate of the check. The 
original of the check is given to the 
purchaser, who presents it to the 
cashier, with his money. The cash- 
ier’s desk has been located just next 
to the wrapping counter so there 
is no delay. The clerk is immedi- 
ately released for the next sale, 
and the man is given his package on 
presentation of his check at the 
wrapping counter. In this way quick 
sales are made. 

To stand and watch the rapid 
filling and refilling of the store at 
the noon hour is an interesting sight. 
With machinelike precision articles 
are put through the mill of wrap- 
ping and delivering, while outside 
about half of the sales are made on 
“even change” and slipped into the 
purchaser’s pocket without wrap- 
ping. 

Efficiency in sales methods has 
more than doubled the business and 
profits of this store in a couple of 
years. 


The Merchant & Evans Co., Philadel- 
phia, has established a branch office at 
Detroit, to be in charge of R. Frank 
Smith. Mr. Smith has been associated 
with this company for nearly twenty 
years as a salesman and branch man- 
ager. Previously the business in this 
territory was handled through Chicago 
and Cleveland. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. En- 
tertaining Salesmen 


During the last six months, the 
Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has acted as host to the salesmen of a 
number of the largest representative 
jobbing houses in the country handling 
automotive equipment. F. B. Caswell, 
sales manager of the company, con- 
ceived the idea of inviting the jobbers’ 
salesmen to Toledo. Twenty-four big 
jobbing houses already have accepted 
the invitation and made the trip to 
Toledo, while a dozen others are 
scheduled to visit the big spark plug 
plant in the near future. 

The visiting delegations are met upon 
their arrival and conducted through 


the factory in squads of ten—each - 


group in charge of a competent guide 
who can explain intelligently the vari- 
ous manufacturing steps as well as the 
exhaustive laboratory tests of porcelain 
and other materials. 

Following the trip through the Toledo 
factory, the men are taken to Detroit 
where the Champion insulator factory, 
Jeffery-Dewitt Co., is located. 

As it usually requires two days to 
make the rounds of both the Toledo and 
Detroit plants, the program is arranged 
so that the visitors can attend a theater 
party and dinner at either the Detroit 
Athletic Club or Toledo Club. 


Tying Up with the “Movies” 
if igpente it is possible for hardware 

merchants and farm implement 
dealers to engage in co-operative adver- 
tising to their mutual benefit was dem- 
onstrated recently in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
when a specially long run of Mack Sen- 
nett’s five reel comedy “Down on the 
Farm” was made the occasion for a 
spread by the merchants. 

Due to an arrangement entered into 
by the advertising manager of the 
Strand Theater, where the movie was 
shown, and a number of the leading 
merchants, the theater paid for a large 
space in the center of a page in the two 
local newspapers, and the merchants 
purchased smaller spaces at the sides 
and bottom of this central ad in which 
they cleverly hooked up their goods 
with the phrase “Down on the Farm.” 
Interest is immediately aroused as most 
of the people know what is to appear 
at the theater. 

For instance, Flaugh Bros. & Gla- 
dieux, hardware merchants and imple- 
ment dealers, advertised a tractor in 
this way: “Down on the Farm They 
Are Getting More Speed, More Power, 
More Work. Mr. Farmer, you can work 
the Moline Universal Tractor any day, 
to any job you can with your horses.” 

Another store advertised like this: 
“Down on the Farm whenever you think 
of high grade implements, you think of 
William C. Adams & Sons.” 

Still another merchant stated that: 
“Down on the Farm you will always 
find a prosperous, contented family if 
they buy their implements of the Schile- 
becker Thibaut Co.” 
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Saw Works Combine 


The Napier Saw Works, Inc., 40 
Napier Street, and the Victor Saw 
Works, Rowland Avenue, Spring- 
field, Mass., have been merged by 
New York banking interests. 
Henceforth, it is announced, these 
firms will manufacture only hack 
saw blades, dropping band saws 
and band saw machinery work. The 
executive officials of the two firms 
are now identical, although former 
officials are being retained to a 
large extent in the operating man- 
agement. The name of the new 
concern has not yet been chosen. 

By the terms of the transaction 
the purchaser acquired the name, 
good will and equipment of the Na- 
pier company, but the factory plant 
was retained by its former owners, 
who will use it for the manufac- 
ture of band saws and band saw 
machinery. Equipment has been 
ordered for the new firm. Mean- 
while it is expected the New York 
people will move the old equipment 
of the Napier plant within the next 
month or so to the Victor Saw 
Works. 

The executive officers of both the 
Victor and Napier firms now are: 
President, Winthrop Sargent, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; vice-president 
and general manager, George J. 
Seidler of Philadelphia, who will 
be the resident officer in general 
charge of operations; treasurer, 


Louis J. Oswald of New York, and 


secretary, William P. Jeffrey of 
New York. Only Mr. Seidler will 
locate in Springfield. 

W. F. Pollock, former president 
of the Victor Saw Works, will be 
assistant manager of that firm in 
active charge of operations. Guy 
W. Donohue, former sales manager 
of the Victor company, and C. C. 
Jackman, former works manager. 
will remain in those capacities. 

A. C. Whitefield, former sales 
manager of the Napier firm, will 
continue under the New York man- 
agement, but Howard L. Washburn, 
former works manager of the Na- 
pier plant, and F. H. Rich, former 
assistant treasurer, will go with 
the new band saw _ company. 
Charles G. Napier, a director in the 
former Napier firm, will continue 
as a director, together with Mr 
Ley and Mr. Blanchard. 


The Fred Kroner Hardware Company 
of La Crosse, Wis., announce that they 
have begun the compilation of a gen 
eral hardware catalog. They have se- 
cured the services of E. J. Lewis of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Seasonable Lines Featured by Philip Gross Hardware & Supply Co., 
Milwaukee 


{TING GOODS-AUTO SUPPLIES TOULS CUTLERY “YALE LOCKS 


Sporting goods, auto accessories and garden tools in large variety invite the interest of passers-by to find the articles 
they’re looking for at Gross’s 


Observe the fifty-first anniversary window showing a wide variety of stock displayed and the price cards on all of the 
smaller articles, 
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Show Card Writing for Beginners 


How to Use the Old English Stub Alphabet With Success 


Making Displays Attractive for the Spring Customers 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


Most everybody who has a back 
yard will start a garden of some 
kind this spring. This will mean 
big sales in all kinds of garden tools 
or implements, such as_ wheelbar- 
rows, lawn mowers, garden hose, 
flower and vegetable seeds, etc. 

A large majority of the public buy 
what they see displayed, and it is 
your business to tell them they need 
a hand plow, a cultivator, a seeder 
or rake, etc. This can be accom- 
plished with the best results by utiliz- 
ing show cards. 

A little thought given to the read- 
ing matter that is to be written on 
the show cards will of course have 
a good deal to do with the results 
the show cards bring. The writer 
often observes show cards which are 
well lettered, but an absolute failure 


as far as accomplishing the purpose. 


they were created for: that of sell- 
ing the merchandise. 

A show card placed on a hand plow, 
reading “HAND PLOWS,” will not 
make half as many sales as would 
one reading “BEST QUALITY, 
STEEL HAND PLOWS. Complete 
with 4 Attachments, $9.50.” This 





Here are the capitals for Old 


will positively bring results, and pay 
many times over for the efforts it 
took to produce. 

It is almost impossible to display 
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a complete line of garden implements 
at one time, unless you crowd your 
windows and put the rest out on the 
sidewalk. 

The proper use of show cards will 
eliminate a good deal of unnecessary 
work and your store front will look 
100 per cent busier. 

Window trimming and show card 
writing are a part of each other. 
There is always someone in every 
store who has the job of trimming 
the windows and displaying the 
goods, and if he is display man 
enough to trim windows he has more 
than enough ability to learn show 
card writing. 


Will Answer Queries 


The writer desires to help all read- 
ers of HARDWARE AGE who are inter- 
ested in learning show card writing. 
He will answer by return mail all 
questions’ appertaining to these les- 
sons. 

A subscriber wrote in from a small 
town out West that “he had great 
difficulty in procuring cardboard in 
his town, and wanted to know if 
there was something he could use 
instead—something on the order of 
a slate that could be washed off and 
used several times.” The following 
suggestion was submitted, which has 
given entire satisfaction: 

Select a piece of wood any size or 
thickness desired. The surface must 
be dressed and smooth, have all 
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edges beveled; after sandpapering 
give board two coats of shellac, then 
sandpaper again very lightly. This 
will make an ideal background for 
lettering in water colors., The let- 
tering-may be washed off with water 
and board used several times before 
it will be necessary to re-shellac. A 
very superior effect may be had by 
gilding the beveled edges with gold 
or aluminum paint. The board may 
be tinted or painted white before 
the shellac is applied. 

Thin white or colored paper will 
answer the same as heavy cardboard 
if it is fastened to this board with 
thumb tacks. Cut the paper so it 
will fit inside the beveled edge. 

This season of the year calls for 
a bright array of color on your show 
cards. 

A special designed alphabet called 
Old English “Stub” is shown here in 
both upper and lower case letters. 
It’s a single-stroke letter and looks 
particularly well when used as illum- 
inated capitals, in connection with 
any other style of lettering. These 
stub capitals were done in bright red 
and shaded in light gray. Fancy 
capital letters of a different char- 
acter than the others greatly enhance 
the value of the show card and give 
it the necessary spring pep. 

These stub letters should be done 
with a flat chisel edge brush. You 
can train a round brush to work flat 
by dipping it in the ink and working 
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day 
ead 
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These are the lower case letters in the Old English style ~ ~ 


flat; the brush must be well filled 
with ink to obtain a uniform stroke; 
do not get the idea that any letter 
but “I” is made with one single 
stroke. 

Shading is used to make letters 
stand out in relief, or to have the 
appearance of raised letters, and 
forms a very important part in show 
ecard writing. Letters should be 
shaded to the left and on the bottom; 
it is usually executed at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, it being assumed 
that the light falls upon the letters 
at about this angle. Use the same 
size brush for shading that you use 


it back and forth on a piece of card- 
board or paper. Keep spreading it 
out and always put it away to dry 
after cleaning, wtih the hairs in a 
flat position. 


The Single Stroke Defined 


That the beginner may more thor- 
oughly understand the term “single- 
stroke” the following explanation is 
given: 

Any letter whose individual parts 
are formed with one stroke of the 
brush or pen; thus the Egyptian let- 
ter “H’” is executed with three 
strokes by a brush trained to letter 
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¥ You can keep your lawn 
in pertecl condition witha 
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Old English, shading and cut-out ads make an attractive card 








for lettering and follow the forma- 
tion of the letters, keeping away a 
trifle from the edge of the letter. 
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| Save Money ! 
; | | Ask for copy of Stanley Screen Hardware Book. 
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A well balanced and seasonable card for spring display 
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Don’t miss the next lesson of these 
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Retailer Wants Manufacturers to 
Mention Branch Houses in Their Ads 


The following letter has been received from the Northern Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Menominee, Mich.: 


MENOMINEE, MICH, April 14, 1920. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

A great many times we are confronted by an advertisement in your 
magazine, as well as other trade journals, of a manufacturer who asks in 
his advertisement to write for catalog and prices, and if you are interested 
you will naturally write for further information regarding whatever par- 
ticular line you are interested in. 

For instance, you write to a manufacturer in New Britain, Conn., or 
Providence, R. I., or New York City. About 75 times out of 100 you get a 
reply within three or four days, asking you to address its branch office in 
Chicago, or Minneapolis, or Detroit, and to address all communications to 
it in the future. Then, in three or four days, you get a reply from the 
branch office referred to, stating that the factory has advised it of your 
inquiry, and it herewith gives you its proposition, but in the future “please 
address al] communications to this office in order to save time.” ' 

Now, the point we are driving at is this: Why under the sun, when an 
advertiser advertises, does he not put in the addresses of his various branch 
offices and warehouses? It would save about a week’s time in getting a 
reply, and it would be surprising if you were to find out how big a saving of 
time it would be for the person dictating letters, for stenographer’s time, 
not to count in the cost of postage and stationery. 

There are several of the wide-awake fellows who probably realize what 
this means, not only to themselves, but to their many prospective custom- 
ers scattered throughout this broad land, and they finish up their ad giving 
the addresses of their various branch offices. We believe the time is ripe 
for all the advertisers to indicate in their ads their various branch offices 
and warehouses. This will apply, of course, to the Middle Western States 
and to factories in the extreme East. 

There is a tremendous lot of advertising being done and a tremendous 
lot of correspondence going on between the Middle Western States and the 
East, and you can readily appreciate the vast saving in time and money 
if our views in this matter were carried out, and every advertiser, regardless 
of where he is located, would be benefited. 

We believe that if you were to publish our letter in your journal, it 
would be read by a great many of these people, and possibly would bring 
about a reform in the way they address themselves in their various adver- 
tisentents. Yours very truly, 

NORTHERN HARDWARE & SUPPLY Co. 
(Signed) J. Gilbert Taylor. 


It will be a special article 
illustrating and explaining all about 
the wonderful new invention—the 
Speed Pen, made in six different 
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sizes. They are flexible and work 
smoothly. Instead of the usual slant- 
ing point, like on other lettering pens, 
the nibs consist of two hemispherical 
flat surfaces. Each pen is equipped 
with a reservoir which holds enough 
ink to write several lines of lettering. 


Notes of Interest 


The American Ever Ready Works of 
the National Carbon Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., announce the ap- 
pointment of H. S. Schott as Eastern 
sales manager, effective April 1. 


The Northwind Spark Plug Corpora- 
tion has been formed to take over the 
production of the Northwind spark 
plug and has established a plant in 
Union Hill, N. J. 


Rolla Moses and Hilton Griswold 
have purchased the Miller hardware 
store, Urbana, Ohio, formerly owned by 
A. H. Miller, and will operate under the 
old name of Miller Hardware Co. 


A new organization, the Sani Prod- 
ucts Co., has been formed for merchan- 
dising the entire catalogued products 
of the Marietta Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Ind., and the Chi- 
cago Hardware Foundry Company of 
North Chicago. Sales and display rooms 
and general offices will be located in the 
Sani Building, 209 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. The organization will 
be completed June 1. 


Gordon Robinson, sales force, Stanley 
Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn., 
has resigned to become associated with 
Frisbie & Co., that city. 


The Liberty Tool Corporation, Balti- 
more, Md., has purchased the Rupp 
Manufacturing Co. 


A new plant, to cost approximately 
$500,000, is being erected by the Ameri- 
can Paint & Varnish Works, Chicago. 
When completed the plant will be the 
most modern and efficient in the coun- 
try, according to reports. 


Roy G. Marshall was recently made 
production superintendent of the Rub- 
ber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio. 

The name of the Herman Haas Hard- 
ware and Implement Co., Weiser, Idaho, 
has been changed to the Wulff Hard- 
ware and Implement Co., Mr. Haas re- 
tired recently and for several months 
the concern has been known as the 
Wulff-Hughes Co. The new company 
will have a capital stock of $200,000, 
having been increased by the merger 
from $60,000. The following are the 
officers: President, A. G. Butterfield, of 
the Butterfield Livestock Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, Ex-Senator J. H. Hughes; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. W. Galloway; 
manager, H. W. Wulff. 


The Coleman Lamp Company, Wi- 
chita, Kan., has received from the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters of- 
ficial recognition and approval on the 
Quik-Lite gasoline lamps. At present 


the Coleman lamp is the only gasoline 
lamp with this distinction. 
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O’Brien’s Unique Rope Arrangement 
Brooklyn Merchant Finds Ways to Keep Cordage Safe 
from Dampness and Always Handy for Daily Sales 


red man Handicap and his twin 
brother Obstacle are our. best 
friends. Without them we would all 
ve weak-kneed mollycoddles. If Lin- 
‘oln never had to fight his way up 
hill the rugged grandeur and char- 
acter of the man would, perhaps, 
uever have been developed. Many 
stories have been told about ways 
and means to draw customers, and 
also about the most expedient way 
of handling various lines of goods. 
But it seldom happens that men are 
forced by downright necessity and 
the chance of losing trade to devise 
methods that will not only retain 
old customers but win new ones. 

Frank O’Brien, who manages the 
store of R. O’Brien, 2614 Harway 
Avenue, Brooklyn, was faced some- 
time ago by the prospects of losing 
virtually all of his rope business be- 
cause of a damp and often water- 
filled cellar. Because he didn’t have 
the room elsewhere O’Brien was 
forced to keep his rope almost en- 
tirely in his cellar. Rope kept in a 
damp and wet cellar is apt to be a 
poor seller, especially to men who 
make their living largely by the use 
of rope and other things that are 
indispensable around boats. 

O’Brien had this fact driven home 
to him quite forcibly on one occa- 
sion. A boat builder went to 
O’Brien’s store for rope that he need- 
ed very badly. He wanted, however, 
the best grade of manila rope that 
he could get. O’Brien went down in 
the cellar to get the desired quantity 
and found the cellar had about three 
inches of water in it. It was a small 
lake. The high tide of the night be- 
fore had crept up through the pipes 
and drains and the place was flooded. 
Everything in it that would float 
was drifting around, and the things 
that couldn’t float were heavy with 
the weight of water. The rope he 
wanted was wet and heavy and he 
couldn’t get at it without help. 

He went upstairs again and told 
his customer the condition of affairs 
that existed in the cellar. The boat 
builder was surprised and chagrined. 
And O’Brien lost a sale. But that 
was only the beginning. That one 
boat builder spread the news all over 
the neighborhood and O’Brien saw 
his rope sales dwindle to almost 
nothing. 

O’Brien’s store is located on low 
ground and he figured out that it 
would cost more than he felt he 





could afford to have the building ele- 
vated. If he moved he would have 
to begin all over again, and, further- 
more, he would lose the trade that he 
had taken years to build. He had to 
devise a way of keeping his rope 
so that it would not be affected by 
water and dampness. 

He conceived the idea of rearrang- 
ing his bins in the cellar so they 
were directly under the floor in 
front of his store counter. Then he 
measured the distance on top of his 
bins so that he would have room for 
three or four coils of rope. He then 
bored holes up through the store 
floor close to his counter so that the 
rope could go through and be fast- 
ened to cleats in front of the counter. 
In order to insure the rope free 
passage and to prevent it from be- 
coming snarled he placed wooden 
cross arms inside each coil of rope. 

In this way he was able to keep 
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his rope out of the water and at 
the same time economize space in 
both his store and cellar. It makes 
an easy and efficient way of han- 
dling rope. Moreover, O’Brien says, 
it has attracted a lot of attention 
and curiosity among customers. The 
only drawback to this arrangement 
is the fact that the rope has to be 
lifted bodily up on top of the bins. 
But in the long run, considering the 
advantages derived, it warrants the 
trouble. In this particular case it 
has certainly been worth while be- 
cause O’Brien says that he has 
noticed an appreciable change for 
the better in his rope sales. 





Federal Electric Moves 


Increased business has made it neces- 
sary for the Federal Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, to move from Lake and Des- 
plaines Streets to a new plant, which 
has been erected at Eighty-seventh and 
State Streets. 

The new building was constructed 
with a view of effecting the greatest 
economy in production. All the manu- 
facturing will be done on the ground 
floor. The equipment will be the most 


modern. 


This illustration shows how the rope is stored in cellar but sold from in 


front of the counter in O’Brien’s 
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Cleveland Solving 
Housing Problem 


"HE housing problem has become 
"a very serious one in Cleveland 
this spring both because of the 
acute shortage of houses and the 
high rents, and the subject has been 
given very careful consideration by 
various organizations of that city. 
The matter was taken up by the city 
administration and a citizens com- 
mittee of 86 members and sub-com- 
mittees were appointed to take up 
the various phases of the problem 
in order to unite on a “Cleveland 
Plan” of action that would combine 
the efforts of the various associa- 
tions, that had offered different plans 
for carrying out a home building 
program. Under the proposed pro- 
gram 5000 houses were to be built 
in Cleveland during the present year, 
but the question arose as to whether 
this task could be accomplished. 
After the committees had gone into 
the various phases of the subject 
more completely they submitted re- 
ports to the Mayor and general com- 
mittee at a meeting April 15. The 
Committee on Material reported that 
the demand exceeded the supply, and 
the Committee on Labor found that 
12,000 mechanics would be needed 
for a 5000 house program, in addi- 
tion to a present shortage of 10,000, 
or a total of 22,000 are needed. In 
view of the scarcity of both labor 
and material it was decided not to 
go ahead with a definite program 
for building any specified number 
of houses, but a building program 
will be carried out to the extent 
that labor and material are avail- 
able. On the recommendation of the 
citizens who took part in the Mayor’s 
conference, the Mayor, Harry L. 
Davis, will appoint an advisory hous- 
ing committee to hasten the comple- 
tion of unfinished houses, about 1200 
to 1500 in number, most of which 
were started last fall, and to stimu- 
late new house building. 

One house building project in 
Cleveland has already taken definite 
form and will go ahead despite the 
scarcity of labor and material. This 
will be conducted by the Cleveland 
Housing Co., which has a capital of 
$1,000,000, and was organized by 
the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. Paul L. Feiss, president, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, also 
being president of the housing com- 
pany. This company will make the 
first organized attempt on a broad 
scale to assist in the solution of the 
problem of furnishing houses for 
workmen in Cleveland by the collec- 
tive efforts of the employees. The 


company will shortly begin the erec- 


tion of 200 houses this being but a 
start in its building program. 
Prominent Cleveland manufacturers 
have subscribed for stock in the 
company, the returns on which will 
be limited to 7 per cent. 

Under the plan of operation the 
company will purchase, erect or fin- 
ance the erection of houses, and to 
the actual cost of the house the com- 
pany will add an amount not exceed- 
ing 15 per cent to cover its overhead 
and profit. The purchaser will make 
a down payment of 15 per cent and 
the balance will be secured by. a 
single mortgage bearing a 6 per cent 
interest. Payment including princi- 
pal and interest will be made at the 
rate of at least 1 per cent per month. 
The company will not only build 
workmen’s homes but it will secure 
and utilize the best information 
available in this field in order to 
provide houses of the most satisfac- 
tory type. 





Evansville Scheme for Building 


The citizens of Evansville, Indi- 
ana, through its Chamber of Com- 
merce, are about to embark on a 
home building campaign, and a plan 
has been drawn up by the secretary 
of that body, E. H. Hyman, which 
wil] be adopted and put into effect 
shortly. Mr. Hyman states that 
Evansville at the present time is 
building quite a number of houses, 
but that with the increasing activ- 
ity of its industries and the conse- 
quent additional help required, he 
figures that by July 1 of this year, 
there will be an actual shortage of 
500 homes. 

Mr. Hyman’s housing plan, which 
will, no doubt, be acted upon within 
a very short. time. He sums up 
briefly as follows: : 

“The organization of a housing 
corporation with a capitalization of 
$500,000 to underwrite mortgage 
Icans on homes. A man undertaking 
to build a house costing, let us say 
$5,000, is obliged to have $500, or 
10 per cent of the cost in cash. He 
has found a Bank or Trust Company 
who is willing to loan him $3,000 or 
60 per cent on the property. He 
will then have to make other ar- 
rangements to cover the remaining 
$1,500 or 30 per cent. He applies 
to the housing corporation, or under- 
writing company, who will under- 
write and guarantee to the Bank 
or Trust Company the payment of 
the $1,500, the underwriting com- 
pany charging him a fee or commis- 
sion for its service sufficient to care 
for any losses that may occur. When 
this arrangement is completed, the 
Bank or Trust Company takes a 
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mortgage on the property for the 
full 90 per cent or $4,500. 

“The first payment made to the 
Bank or Trust Company is to be 
applied to reducing the excess part 
of the loan, and as soon as the loan 
is reduced to 60 per cent of the 
first cost, the Bank or Trust Com- 
pany releases the underwriting com- 
pany from further obligations.” 

Mr. Hyman states that this plan 
kas been put into practice, at his 
suggestion, in a number of cities in 
the West, and the results have been 
very gratifying. He has no doubt 
that the public-spirited citizens of ° 
Evansville will heartily indorse the 
scheme, and looks for great activity 
in home-building as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be com- 
pleted. 


Seventh Foreign Trade 
Convention 


The seventh convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council will be 
held at San Francisco, May 12 to 15. 
The general convention theme is, “The 
effect of being a creditor nation.” 

The convention will open with a re- 
ception at the Palace Hotel by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council to for- 
eign visitors and the American dele- 
gates. This will be accompanied by an 
exhibition of industrial and scenic mo- 
tion pictures. 

Each day two sessions will be held at 
the Civic Auditorium. This program 
has been arranged to allow ample dis- 
cussion on the subject in hand. No 
more than four prepared addresses are 
included in any session, and each is 
limited to twenty minutes. Allowing 
for incidental delays the committee in 
charge figure that a minimum of one 
hour will be free for discussion. 

The program lists addresses from 
authorities on the various phases of 
foreign trade, with well chosen subjects. 

Special entertainment is _ being 
planned for delegates subsequent to the 
convention by leading ports on the Pa- 
cific Coast, such as Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
Trips to the Yosemite, Honolulu, Cata- 
lina Island and Alaska have been ar- 
ranged for. 

Further information may be obtained 
from O. K. Davis, at council head- 
quarters, One Hanover Square, New 
York. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, will occupy Booth No. 60 at 
the Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, to be held at 
the Auditorium-Armory, Atlanta, May 
4, 5, 6, 7, 1920. 

The Disston exhibit will consist of 
various saws, files and other represen- 
tative Disston tools. A - special 
“shadow box” displaying a Disston 
D-8 hand saw will be a feature of 
this exhibit. 
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“Where Shall I Hang My Coat?” 


: HEN a man dies his value to the community 
and its loss is reckoned by what he has 
accomplished—what he stood for and what 

he has most successfully established.” These 
are the words of E. C. Simmons, whose death 
has just cast a cloud of sorrow over the business 
world. It was the rule by which he measured the 
lives of his associates, and by which he would wish 
his own life span reckoned. 

E. C. Simmons was essentially a builder, a crea- 
tor. From boyhood up he builded his life along 
the lines of high purpose, strenuous endeavor and 
worthy ambition. He originated’ and built up the 
greatest hardware business in the world. He 
founded that business on a basis of quality and 
fair dealing. Among his famous slogans are these: 

“The recollection of quality remains long after 
the price is forgotten.” 

“The jobber’s duty is to help his customer pros- 
per.” 


“Success,” he used to say, “comes in cans; fail-- 


” 
. 


ures in can’ts He might have added that suc- 
cess in his own case came from his willingness 
to do more than the other fellow. 

What a lesson for young men there is in the in- 
timate little story of Mr. Simmons’ first job. He 
was a boy of fifteen, new to the ways of business, 
unversed in either the selling, buying or handling 
of merchandise. Suddenly the question was put 
to him, “What can you do?” It might have stag- 
gered an older head than his, but the answer came 
back quick as a flash: “I can do as much as any 
boy of my age. Where shall I hang my coat?” 

Recommendations, experience and_ training 
were on the opposite side of the balance, but the 
store manager knew how to read men. He knew 
the value of character, confidence and hard work. 
A hook was found for that coat, and a place for 
the boy with faith and determination to do all that 
others of equal age could do. 

Again when his plea for an opportunity to sell 
goods had been refused on the ground that he 
lacked age and experience, he achieved his pur- 
pose through a request to carry the store key. 
Store keys in those days were weighty and cum- 
bersome affairs that taxed the size and strength 
of the ordinary pocket. Why any boy should de- 


sire to carry it was a mystery to the store man- 
ager and he inquired the reason. 
that question foretold the future of the boy. 
want to do more work than I am paid for. 
to do more than anybody else. 
earlier than the others.” 

In those days the country merchants came to St. 


The answer to 
baal 
I want 
I want to get down 
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Louis to buy personally their merchandise. The 
noise prevented sleep and they often rose early and 
walked the streets in the dim light of morning. 
And so—when E. C. Simmons came down earlier 
than the rest in order to do more work, he met and 
talked with these men. Talks led to sales, and 
sales led to lifelong friends and customers. He 
asked for more work than he was paid to do, but 
in the doing of that work he almost unconsciously 
became a salesman with the increased earning 
power that comes with ability to sell goods. Work 
and success go hand in hand. It isn’t always 
“Where shall I hang my coat?” but how long shail 
it hang while its owner works. 

For 25 years E. C. Simmons worked 16 hours 
of every working day except Saturday, and with- 
out a single day’s vacation. Hard work—severe 
training—yes! Harder and more severe than 
most of us would relish, but it brought results. 
While still a comparatively young man he was the 
owner of a great business; a business so thor- 
oughly organized that its founder could turn over 
to his sons its management with the attendant 
cares and worries, and take his vacation in the 
vacation time of life. 

Men who work are usually mellowed by their 
work. Labor makes the muscles harder and the 
heart softer. The man who works is thereby 
better fitted to judge the problems and the worth 
of his fellow man. Honest labor begets honesty. 

In an article written for a St. Louis paper, Mr. 
Simmons said: “Honesty and truth in the most 
minute matters are the first absolute and essen- 
tial ground work of every successful career. 
Young men should kriow at the outset of their 
career that a large business must be founded on 
the strictest construction of rigid honesty and ab- 
solute truthfulness. The old saying, ‘Honesty is 
the best policy’ is harmful. Children should be 
taught to be honest and truthful because it is 
right to be honest and truthful and wrong to be 
otherwise.” 

That is the record of E. C. Simmons’ accom- 
plishment; the things for which he stood and the 
business precepts he successfully established. 
He has measured up to the rigid requirements of 
his own just standards. His labor is finished. His 
slate is clean. 

The world is richer for his having lived. Thou- 
sands of young men were benefited by his example 
and counsel during his life. Other thousands will 
profit from the record he has left. E. C. Sim- 
mons has bequeathed to American boyhood a won- 
derful heritage in these few words: 

“IT can do all that any one my age can do. 
Where shall I hang my coat?” 

















Trade Commission Assumes Broad Powers 


Will Endeavor 
Varnishes and 


WASHINGTON, April 26, 1920. 

r [ JHE Federal Trade Commission has 
started a crusade that will make 
manufacturers and merchants sit 

up and take notice. If the decrees it 

issues in the course of this campaign 
are supported by the courts, some ex- 
traordinary results will follow. 

The Commission’s project is nothing 
less than the prohibition of false or 
misleading branding of merchandise, un- 
truthful advertising and misleading 
statements of any kind concerning 
goods that may be manufactured or sold 
either within the State in which they 
are made or in interstate commerce. 

What this crusade means in the way 
of the assumption by the Commission 
of jurisdiction over acts heretofore reg- 
ulated under Federal and State laws, 
including both statutory and common 
law, is calculated to stagger the imag- 
ination. If upheld in its course it will 
render unnecessary the enactment of 
hundreds of Federal and State measures 
now on the dockets of Congress and the 
State Legislatures and will speedily 
bring about a millennial condition such 
as no reformer has dared dream of. 

Of course, no honest person will for 
a moment defend false or misleading 
branding of merchandise, dishonest ad- 
vertising or crooked work of any kind 
intended to stimulate the sale of in- 
ferior goods. This goes without saying. 

But the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws of Congress treat 
the question of jurisdiction over im- 
moral acts as one of the greatest im- 
portance, not only for the protection of 
the accused but also for the welfare of 
the people at large. A man may not 
be tried for murder except in the proper 
jurisdiction and, notwithstanding the 


to Stop Misbranding of Paints, Oils, 
Rope—Urge Strong Import Taxation 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


moral turpitude involved in the unjusti- 
fiable slaying of a fellow man, no com- 
mission created by Congress for any 
purpose has ever undertaken to assume 
jurisdiction of such an offense. 


State and Federal Laws Are Differen- 
tiated 


The great majority of offenses against 
local society come within the police 
powers of the States and are tried in 
the State courts, with appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court only 
where constitutional questions are in- 
volved. Crimes specifically created by 
Federal statute pursuant to powers 
delegated to the Federal Government 
by the States in Constitutional conven- 
tion, are tried in the Federal courts, 
but the regulations relating to jurisdic- 
tion of such offenses are carefully 
framed to avoid hardship to the ac- 
cused who, under our system of juris- 
prudence, is always regarded as inno- 
cent until proven guilty. 

The statute books of the States are 
loaded down with laws designed to pre- 
vent various forms of fraud, and in ad- 
dition, most of these offenses may be 
reached under the common law but are 
punished through the machinery of the 
State courts. The soundness of this 
system has long been conceded and the 
principle involved is regarded as one of 
the cornerstones of our governmental 
edifice. 

Congress Slow to Pass Misbranding 

Laws 

For many years attempts have been 
made in Congress to enact laws creat- 
ing offenses in misbranding or false ad- 
vertising of merchandise, but there has 
always been so much opposition on the 
part of the ablest lawyers and the most 
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experienced statesmen to any attempt 
to extend Federal jurisdiction over 
those offenses that the statutes of this 
type thus far enacted have been nar- 
rowly limited to foods, drugs, insecti- 
cides, etc. 

Hundreds of bills have been intro- 
duced designed to properly punish the 
misbranding of leather, textiles (includ- 
ing especially woolen goods), paints and 
non-edible oils, varnishes, naval stores, 
etc. There is now on the docket of the 
House of Representatives a bill substan- 
tially identical with the measure intro- 
duced eight years ago by Representa- 
tive Barkley of Kentucky, prohibiting 
all forms of misbranding, which has 
been repeatedly reported from commit- 
tee with favorable recommendation, 
only to die on the calendar because of 
the far-sighted opposition to this form 
of Federal interference with commerce 


Barkley’s Extraordinary False Adver- 
tising Bill 


The matter of false advertising has 
received almost as much attention at 
the hands of Congress, although it has 
not been made the subject of so many 
definite legislative measures. The 
Barkley bill contained a section under 
the terms of which an article could be 
seized as misbranded if anywhere in 
the United States in any publication, 
circular or handbill there should appear 
a false or misleading statement con 
cerning its quality or value. 

Recognizing the dangers that would 
be encountered in any attempt to con- 
trol the character of advertising by Fed- 
eral legislation, Congress has wisely re- 
frained from passing any of these 
measures. Even the States have hesi- 


tated to enact drastic laws specifically 
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directed against claims made in adver- 
tising and have contented themselves 
with general statutes against fraudu- 
lent conduct which, in most jurisdic- 
tions have ‘been found to afford the 
people every necessary safeguard. 

But now the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion comes blithely along, and hales be- 
fore it a New York rope manufacturing 
concern, ordering it to refrain from 
“unfair methods of competition,” as fol- 
lows: 

Trade Commission’s Sweeping Order 

“(1) Using the word ‘Manila’ in any 
way to designate and describe rope 
manufactured by it which is not wholly 
composed of Manila fiber without the 
use of such qualifying words as will 
plainly and unmistakably show the per- 
centage of Manila fiber contained there- 
in, and 

“(2) From in any manner advertising, 
representing and selling as new or un- 
used rope any rope not composed of 
new and unused fibers.” 

In a number of previous orders the 
Commission has trenched upon this 
ground, but I do not recall one in which 
the issue is so squarely drawn or in 
which the Commission so unequivocally 
assumes full jurisdiction over all forms 
of misbranding or misleading represen- 
tations including advertising. This or- 
der has just been issued and the de- 
fendant concern has had no opportunity 
as yet to indicate whether it will con- 
test in the courts the right of the Com- 
mission to enforce its decree. 


If this order is sustained the Barkley 
bill and all similar Federal legislation 
with regard to misbranding, false ad- 
vertising, dishonest representations, 
etc., may well be scrapped. There will 
be no further necessity for their consid- 
eration. 


Anent Misbranding of Paint 


Senator Kenyon’s bill, designed to 
prevent the misbranding of paints, var- 
nishes, linseed oil, turpentine and other 
similar products, which has been pro- 
jected upon the attention of Congress 
for the past six or eight years, may be 
tossed into the discard, and paint manu- 
facturers will hereafter be obliged to 
keep a sharp eye on the Federal Trade 
Commission lest they be made the sub- 
ject of one of its peremptory orders. 
Retailers of paints are not likely to be 
prosecuted by the Commission for sell- 
ing misbranded or adulterated paints 
unless it appears that they have knowl- 
edge of their inferior quality, or unless 
they knowingly make false claims in 
their current advertising. 

It will be seen, therefore, that while 
the simple misbranding of merchandise 
may cause trouble only to the manufac- 
turer responsible therefor, any kind of 
false or misleading advertising, know- 
ingly indulged in by the merchant, 
whether it be a ticket on the merchan- 
dise, a showcard in the window, or a 
newspaper announcement, may ulti- 
mately land the retailer in jail if the 
courts sustain the Commission’s course. 


How the Trade Commission Works 


A single feature of the procedure by 
the Federal Trade Commission will il- 
lustrate the dangers that menace manu- 
facturers and merchants. It is quite 
sufficient to arouse liveliest interest in 
the outcome of these cases. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission is nation-wide; hence the 
accused manufacturer or merchant may 
be forced to travel with his witnesses 
from the remotest corner of the United 
States all the way to Washington in his 
own defense. One of the soundest rea- 
sons for the tenacity with which the 
States have held on to their police pow- 
ers has been the hardship that would 
be suffered by individuals who might be 
dragged from one end of the country to 
the other in the trial of an offense of 
which the Federal Government might 
take jurisdiction. 

Business men in all sections will fol- 
low these developments with interest. 
In Congress the supporters of misbrand- 
ing and false advertising bills will ob- 
serve them with even livelier concern 
for if the Commission is sustained there 
will be no further use for this impor 
tant type of legislation. 


Revenue Problems Puzzle Congress 


The tentative program of Congress 
for the revision of the revenue laws has 
been knocked into a cocked hat by the 
looming problem of the soldiers’ bonus. 
At this writing one man’s guess con- 
cerning the outcome is as good as an- 





other’s, with a strong probability that 
the Senate and House will not get to- 
gether on the subject until hot weather 
begins to remind our national legisla- 
tors that Washington is not an ideal 
summer resort. 

The most modest of the schemes for 
providing a bonus for the soldiers who 
fought overseas contemplates the ex- 
penditure of approximately $1,300,000,- 
000. While considering the appropria- 
tion of this vast sum, Congress is also 
facing the stern fact that on June 30 
next there will probably be a Treasury 
deficit of about $3,500,000,000. 

Under these conditions Congress can 
hardly authorize the issuance of Treas- 
ury certificates or more bonds with- 
out greatly depreciating those now out- 
standing. With certain issues of Lib- 
erty bonds selling below 87 in the open 
market the Congressional leaders are 
confident that the interest rate would 
have to be substantially increased to 
float a new issue. Obviously a higher 
interest would still further depreciate 
outstanding issues. 


Taxation to Pay Soldiers’ Bonus 


Taxation, therefore, is the only 
method that can be resorted to, to ob- 
tain the money necessary for the sol- 
diers’ bonus. 

The first result of this new emer- 
gency is the vanishing of the prospect, 
which had become decidedly encourag- 
ing, for the early repeal of the excess 
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profits tax. Congress was ready to 
eliminate this obnoxious impost at the 
earliest possible moment and planned 
to do so at the present session, but it 
now appears that the money that 
would have to be raised from new 
sources to supply the deficit caused by 
the repeal of the big war tax must be 
used to pay the soldiers’ bonus. This 
means no monetary gain for dealers. 

Gone glimmering also is the hope 
for the repeal of the luxury taxes, in- 
cluding levies on a long line of goods 
carried by the average hardware re- 
tailer embracing guns, knives, sport- 
ing goods, cutlery, silver and plated 
ware, thermos bottles, cameras, etc. 
The luxury taxes were scheduled for 
repeal several months ago but action 
was delayed until the general tax laws 
could be systematically revised and re- 
adjusted. 

Now, however, the demand for money 
to meet treasury deficits has become 
so insistent that the congressional 
leaders responsible for the ‘ational 
finances are unwilling to let go of a 
single dollar of productive taxation. 


Sales Taxes to Raise Money 


While the final outcome is_ still 
shrouded in doubt, it is the best opinion 
in Congress that the money for the 
soldiers’ bonus will be derived either 
from a retail merchandise sales tax or 
from a so-called “turnover” tax which 
would be levied on every sale of goods 
from manufacturer to ultimate consu- 
mer. These two projects have their 
champions in both houses, and from a 
mere revenue-producing standpoint it 
would be practicable to obtain the de- 
sired amount by either system through 
proper adjustment of rates. 

The retail merchandise sales tax is 
naturally more popular than the “turn- 
over” tax. It is favored by all who 
favor consumption taxes, and treasury 
experts have estimated that the rates 
of the Bacharach bill of one per cent 
on all retail sales in excess of 50 cents 
and less than $500, and of 5 per cent 
on sales in excess of the latter sum 
would produce $1,500,000,000, or a 
little more than the probable cost of 
the soldiers’ bonus. 


More Money in “Turnover” Tax 


It is perfectly obvious that the 
“turnover” tax would be far more pro- 
ductive than the consumption tax if 
the same schedule of rates were main- 
tained. It is believed, therefore, that 
if the “turnover” tax is finally fixed 
upon the rate may be as low as one- 
half of one per sent, and would consti- 
tute a flat levy upon all transactions. 
Even at this rate, at least two billion 
dollars would probably be obtained 
from this source. 

Business organizations in all parts 
of the country are petitioning Congress 
to adopt the retail sales tax and to re- 
ject the “turnover” tax. They are 
also vigorously bringing to the atten- 
tion of both House and Senate the ob- 
noxious character of the excess profits 
tax and demanding its speedy repeal. 
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intimating that a retail sales tax of 
the necessary size would be far prefer- 
able to the further continuance of the 


excess profits tax which was designed 
exclusively for war conditions which 
no longer prevail. 


New Drive for “Anti-Dumping” Legislation 


There has recently been a strong 
revival of interest in “anti-dumping” 
legislation with the view to prevent- 
ing importations into the United States 
of cheap foreign goods to be sold at 
prices less than those prevailing in the 
country of origin. 

The Fordney bill, which was passed 
by the House in:December, has been 
pending before the Senate Fimance 
Committee for the past four months 
but has received little attention owing 
to pressure of other matters. The 
Senate leaders are now considering its 
provisions and are disposed to pass it 
before the summer recess. 

The Fordney bill provides that a 
special,duty shall be levied upon ar- 
ticles imported into the United States 
of a class or kind identical, or com- 
parable with, a class or kind made or 
produced in the United States, or of a 
kind sold in competition with articles 
made or produced in the United States, 
to be ascertained, determined and pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Countervailing Duties to Be Levied 


The bill provides that whenever the 
sales price of the merchandise, whether 
dutiable or free, of the class covered 
by the act is less than the foreign 
home value; or, in the absence of such 
value, is less than the value to coun- 
tries other than the United States; or, 
in the absence of such value, is less 
than the cost of production, there shall 
be levied, and collected, in addition to 
the duties on imported merchandise 
prescribed by law, a special duty in an 
amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the sales price and the foreign 
home value, or the value to countries 
other than the United States, or to the 
cost of production, as the case may be. 

The term “foreign home value” is 
defined as meaning “the value plus the 
cost of the package and the packing 
charges at which any merchandise or 
similar merchandise comparable there- 
within value, is freely offered for sale 
in the principal market of the country 
of exportation for use in that coun- 
try.” The term “sales price” is defined 
as “the price of the package and the 
packing charges at which the person 
in the foreign country, or his agent, 
sells the merchandise to the person in 
the United States, or his agent.” 


How Cost of Production Is Figured 


The words “the value to countries 
other than the United States” are de- 
fined as meaning “the value of the 
package and the packing charges at 
which any merchandise, or similar 


merchandise comparable therewith in 
value, is freely offered for sale for ex- 
portation to countries other than the 
United States in the markets of the 


country of exportation.” The term 
“cost of production” is defined as 
meaning “the cost of labor and mate- 
rial of the merchandise exported to 
the United States at the time of pro- 
duction plus the actual general expense 
and an ordinary profit.” 

A provision for a special duty equal 
to the difference between the sales 
price and the foreign home value does 
not apply to any article imported 
which is not purchased in substantial 
quantities in the United States, accord- 
ing to the determination of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Appraisers are 
authorized to determine the foreign 
home value, or the value to countries 
other than the United States, or the 
cost of production, as the case may be, 
and the sales price. 

In cases of refusal of any importer 
to submit his books or documents to 
the proper officials, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to prohibit 
the future importations by such per- 
sons. 

The bill requires that the consular 
invoice covering merchandise subject 
to the act that is actually purchased 
shall contain, in addition to the facts 
now required, the foreign home value, 
the value to the countries other than 
the United States or the cost of pro- 
duction. Provision is made for a fine 
of $5,000, or imprisonment for not to 
exceed two years, for the giving of re- 
bates from the sale price as a means 
of avoiding the duties provided by law. 

Canada has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in preventing the flooding of 
her markets with cheap foreign goods 
by enacting and enforcing an anti- 
dumping law. Mr. Fordney has taken 
a leaf out of the Canadian book and 
proposes to put teeth into the weak 
and ineffective so-called’ anti-dumping 
statute which Congress passed in 1916. 


_Big Foreign Trade Figures 


Exports for March were the second 
largest on record and a new figure was 
set for imports, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. The value of exports 
for the month was $820,000,000, which 
is second only to the total of $928,000,- 
000 for June, 1919. The exports for 
February were $646,000,000, and for 
March a year ago, $603,000,000. For 
the nine months ended with March, 
goods were exported to the extent of 
$6,051,000,000, or more than a billion 
dollars in excess of the $4,985,000,000 
recorded for the corresponding period 
of 1919. 

Imports for March totaled $484,000,- 
000, exceeding by $10,000,000, the high 
record for January, 1920. The total 
imports in February of this year were 
$468,000,000, and in March of last 
year $262,000,000. For the nine months 
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In next week’s issue Mrs. Chris- 
tine Fredericks will tell how the 
Hardware Store can help the women 
Her 


article is filled with merchandising 


do the preserving this year. 


interest and is a money-maker for 
our subscribers who heed her advice. 











ended with March, imports totaled $3,- 
719,000,000, or approximately a billion 
and a half more than for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 


Will the Trade Balance Shift? 


It will thus be seen that we are still 
maintaining an enormous favorable 
trade balance which for the nine 
months exceeded $2,332,000,000. A dis- 
turbing factor, however, in the impor- 
tant increase in imports which, for 
March, created a new high-water mark. 

Conservative observers in Congress 
are beginning to fear that when Eu- 
rope once again produces her own food, 
as she did before the war, thereby put- 
ting an end to a very large volume of 
our exports, the balance of trade will 
turn against us because of the very 
steady influx of foreign merchandise. 


Recent Deaths 


Harry H. Henoch, who had been con- 
nected with the Auto Strop Safety 
Razor Company, 345 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, for the past ten years, cov- 
ering Michigan and Wisconsin, died 
recently in his sixty-first year. He is 
survived by his widow and his son, 
Irwin H. Henoch. 

Frank Hutchings, owner of a hard- 
ware store at Cuero, Texas, since 1877, 
died there recently. He was born in 
England sixty-five years ago. 

Ralph Hayford Tiebout, aged sixty- 
two years of 680 St. Mark’s Avenue, 
Brooklyn, died recently in the Bushwick 
Hospital. At the age of seventeen 
years he entered his father’s business, 
then Morrell & Tiebout, at 31 Grand 
Street, founded in 1848. The firm name 
was later changed to C. H. Tiebout & 
Sons, when two sons Ralph and Wallace 
were taken into partnership. Mr. Tie 
bout was identified with several finan 
cial institutions. He is survived by a 
widow, three sons and two daughters. 


The firm of Hogan & Donnelly, Phil- 
adelphia, iron and steel, bolts and nuts, 
supplies and equipment, has been dis 
solved as of April 1, 1920. The business 
will be hereafter conducted by Michael 
Donnelly, trading under the name of 
Donnelly & Company. All the ma- 
terials heretofore carried in stock will 
be carried by the new firm with the 
possibility of larger stocks than before. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, April 26, 1920. 


HE past week in the local hard- 
ware market was, in many re- 
spects, characterized by depres- 
sion caused by the railway strike. 
Virtually no shipments of merchandise 
have been received for more than two 
weeks. The railway embargoes have 
tied-up out-going deliveries. However, 
even though the railway embargoes 
were lifted it would be impossible for 
local jobbers to make satisfactory de- 
liveries, because most of the local 
stocks are extremely low and nothing 
has been coming in to fill up the gaps. 
A certain amount of goods has been 
shipped by boat but the amount of mer- 
chandise sent out in this way is rel- 
atively small considering the number 
of orders laid out waiting to be moved. 
There is a very large demand for 
shovels at present but the local sup- 
ply is extremely low. Jobbers say that 
they have goods on the way but are 
unable to even approximate when they 
will receive these goods and be ready 
to fill orders. 

Because of these conditions the buy- 
ing interest during the past week in 
the retail trade has been small and 
somewhat apathetic. Several price 
changes occurred during the past week 
as follows: 

The Maxwell Rowland & Co., Phila- 
delphia, advanced prices on their line 
of shovels $2.00 per doz. 

The Beven Bros. Manufacturing Co., 
it is reported, have revised prices on 
sleigh bells and their regular line of 
bells and gongs. 

Jobbers report that the entire Yale 
line is now quoted, discount plus 15 
per cent. 

Some jobbers report that coping 
saws and coping saw blades have ad- 
vanced 10 per cent. 

Coes wrenches have advanced 20 
per cent. Nicholson’s files have ad- 
vanced 10 per cent. Pipe straps now 
take a discount of 30 per cent. Wrought 
steel staples now take a discount of 
50 per cent. Hasps and staples now 
take a discount of 50 per cent. Brass 
butts, discount plus 5 per cent. Wire 
coat and hat hooks take a discount of 
33'% per cent. 

Gilt draw pulls have advanced 15 
per cent. Cast iron clothes line pul- 
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leys galvanized are now 90 cents per 
doz. Guide clothes line pulleys are 
now $1.45 per doz. 

All rim locks have advanced 25 per 
cent. Mortise latches have advanced 10 
per cent. Lock sets have advanced 


25 per cent. Yale paracentric key 
blanks are now $1.20 per doz. Bright 


wire goods are now 80 and 5 per cent 
off. Brass cup hooks take a discount 
of 60 per cent. Leatherine furniture 
nails take a discount of 1675 per cent. 
Gas cocks and connections are being 
quoted list plus 20 per cent. 

Bolts and Nuts.—lInterest in these 
items during the past week was some- 
what dull. The advance of two weeks 
ago probably had some slight effect but 
the general Jack of interest was attrib- 
uted to the railway strike and the 
knowledge that it would be almost im- 
possible to secure deliveries. 


Common carriage bolts, % x 6 and small- 


er, 10 and 5 per cent; longer and thicker, 
5 per cent, Machine bolts, % x 4 and 
smaller, 20 and 5 per cent; longer and 


thicker, 10 and 5 per cent. Stove bolts are 
being quoted at 60 and 5 per cent; common 
tire bolts, 40 per cent. Sink bolts, 65 per 
cents. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass, 4 to 8 in., 50 per 
10 to 12 in., 3344 and 5 per cent; 
33% per cent. Stove rods, 33% per cent. 
Lock washers, 40 per cent. 

Iron rivets are generally held at 20 per 


cent. Black tinners’ rivets, 20 per cent. 
Tinned tinners’ rivets, 30 and 5 per cent 
off 


Butter Churns.—A substantial amount 
of interest seems to be developing 
for these items, jobbers report. 

Glass butter churns 


srs, 1 qt., $11.25; 2 at., 
qt., $22.50. 


Farming Tool Handles.—Interest is 
fairly good in this line, many jobbers 
report, although most of the buying 
for this season has probably been com- 
pleted. 


Farming tool handles generally are quot- 


wooden dash- 
$18.75; 


with 
$15; 3 qt., 


ed in this section at discount plus 5 per 
cent. Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet 
handles are quoted, discount plus 25 per 
cent. Axe handles discount plus 35 per 
cent. 


Fly Traps and Swatters.—The gen- 
eral inability of jobbers to make ship- 
ments has to some extent weakened in- 
terest in this line, but many new or- 
ders are expected, jobbers say, because 
of the shortage in screen wire. 


Fly swatters, wire mesh cloth, corduroy 
bound, wooden handle, $1.20 per doz.; wire 
cloth, black enamel handle, $1.50 per doz. 


Tempered steel wire, black wooden handle, 
14% 


in. over all, $1.70 per doz. 
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Fly traps, galvanized wire cloth, tin cover 


and base, height 5% in., diameter 4 3/16 
in., 91.60 per doz. Black painted wire 
cloth, tin base and cover, $3.50 per doz. 


Galvanized Ware.—Further price ad- 
vances occurred during the past week 
in this line. The shortage of galvan- 
ized sheet and the difficulties manu- 
facturers of galvanized pails and tubs 
have been confronted with in the way 
of labor disturbances, shortage and in- 
creased costs of raw material and 
transportation troubles have made 
these advances necessary, it is stated. 


Galvanized sheet is still being quo- 
ted, No. 28 gage, $10 to $11 base per 
100 lb. Other items are: Galvanized 
pails, 8 qt., $4.90 per doz., 10 qt., $5.60 
per doz., 12 qt., $6.15 per doz., 14 qt., 
$6.90 per doz., 16 qt., $8.30 per doz. 
Extra heavy galvanized pails, 12 qt, 
$8.10 per doz., 14 qt., $8.95 per doz., 
16 qt., $13.10 per doz. Galvanized 
wash tubs, No. 1, $16 per doz.; No. 2, 
$17.85 per doz.; No. 3, $21.00 per doz. 
Fire pails, galvanized with flat bot- 
toms, painted, $7.60 per doz. 

Garden Tools.—The amount of gar- 
den tools that are piled up waiting 
shipment is a good indication of the 
interest that is still being shown in 
this line. New orders for small lots 
are stil] being received by local jobbers, 
and it has been said that it will be 
difficult to fill even three-quarters of 
them. 


Lawn rollers being quoted list plus 
per cent. 
Socket hoes are 


are 
10 
$8.84 to $9.50 per doz.; 
riveted shank hoes, blue finish, $4.01 to 
$4.10 per doz.; solid shank hoes, bronze 
finish, $7.97 to $8.60 per doz.; mortar hoes, 
9 in., $11.41 to $11.80 per doz. 

Hedge shears, 8 in., $1.40 each; 9 in., 
$1.65 each: 10 in., $1.90 each; No. 101, 8 
in., $1.50 each; 9 in., 91.75 each; 10 in., 


2.05 each 

Malleable iron rakes, 10 tooth, $4.56 per 
doz.; 14 tooth, $5.11 per doz.; 16 tooth, 
$7.42 per doz.; steel rakes, 10 tooth, $7.60 
to $8.90 per doz.; 14 tooth, $9.15 to $10.45 
per doz.; 18 tooth, $10.65 per doz. Wooden 
lawn rakes, wooden bows, $5.78 to $6.50 
per doz.; steel bows, $7.50 to 98.05. Wooder 
hay rakes, 2 wire bows, $4.95 per doz.; 3 
aluminum bows, $7.81 per doz.; 2 wooder 
bows, $4.80: 3 steel bows, $7. 

Spading forks, 4 tang, malleable D han- 
dle, strapped, $11.82 per doz.; wooden D 
handle, strapped, 4 tang, $15.40 per doz.; 
4 tang, extra heavy, wooden D handle, 
$17.71 per doz. 

Manure forks, 4 tines, strapped, 4%4-ft 
handle, $12.79 per doz.; 4 tines, plain fer- 
rule, 4%-ft. handle, $11.33 per doz.; 5 tines, 
strapped ferrule, 4%-ft. handle, $15.10 per 
doz.; 4 tines, wooden D handle, plain fer- 
rule, $13.74 per doz.; malleable D handle, 
4 tines, plain ferrule, $11.04 per doz.; mal- 
leable D handle, 4 tines, strapped, 913.75 
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per doz.; wooden D handle, 4. tines, 
strapped, $15.72 per doz. 

Hay forks, 2 tines, 5%4-ft. handle, plain 
ferrule, $10.29 per doz. ; 3 tines, ‘plain fer- 
rule, 5%-ft. handle, 911. 59 per doz.; 
tines, strapped ferrule, 514-ft. handle, $13. 14 


per doz. 

Garden Barrows.—Before the strike 
a good many orders for garden bar- 
rows were being shipped and the in- 
terest is still keen, from all reports. 

Painted and varnished garden a ag 
48-in. handles, body 21% x 14% x 12% in., 
$45 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 28 x 19% 
x 15% in., $60 per doz.; 60-in. handles, 
body 28 x 21% x 19 in., $66.50. per doz.; 
63-in. handles, body 29, x 25 x 21% in., 
$73 per doz.; 72-in. handles, body 41% x 
26 x 21 in., $126 per doz 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows.—Half bolted 
wood wheel, $36 per doz.; iron wheel, $40 
per doz.; full bolted iron wheel, $44 per doz. 

Hinges.—Quite a bit of interest is 
being manifested in hinges and many 
new orders are being received daily 
for hinges of all types. 

Light strap T hinge, standard list plus 
2% per cent; heavy strap steel T hinge, 
15 per cent off; heavy galvanized strap 
hinges, 15 and 5 per cent; light T hinges, 
list plus 20 per cent; heavy T hinges, list 
plus 65 per cent; extra heavy T hinges, 
list 5 and 2% per cent discount. 

Ice Tongs.—These articles seem to 
be more in demand than for some time 
past. Prices are steady. 

Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, 


japanned black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 
918; 14-in., $23; 17- -in., $27; 20-in., $32; 
24-in., $37. Solid steel ice tongs, swe il han- 


dles, drop forged hardened points, japanned 
red, 1l-in., $32 per doz.; 15-in., $35; 17-in., 
$40: 24-in., $45, with new discount of 25 
and 6 per cent. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—There is a 
very substantial demand for ice cream 
freezers and many jobbers report that 
the demand exceeds the present local 
supply. Prices are: 

Full size cans and tubs, dasher with 
louble scrappers, 1 qt., $4 net; 2 qt., $4.60 
net; 4 qt., $6.80; 6 qt., $8.60: 8 qt., $11.10; 
12 qt., $16.66. Freezer with Duplex dasher, 
double self- oa scrapper, 1 qt., .85; 
2 qt., $5.65; $8.25; 6 qt., $10.45; 8 qt., 
$13.50; 12 ie F545 net. All take'a dis- 
count of 40 per cent. Vacuum freezer, 
2 qt., $5; 4 qt., $8 net less one-third each. 


Lawn Mowers.—Some jobbers say 
that they will soon have to refuse any 
more orders for this year’s delivery be- 
cause of the shortage and the heavy 
demand, as well as the fact that sev- 
eral factories are reported to have re- 
fused any more business for this sea- 
son. Incoming deliveries have been de- 
layed and there is no telling when job- 
bers’ deliveries can be resumed. 


Plain bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $5.50 net; 
plain bearing, 14 in., $5.75 net; plain bear- 
ing, 4 blades, 10 in., $5.75 net; plain bear- 
ing, 4 blades, 12 in., $6 net; 16 in., $6.50 
net; ball bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $6.75 
net; 16 in., same, $7.25 net; level, 4 blades, 
14 in., $9.85 net; same, 18 in., $10.85 net; 
same, 20 in., 911.35 net. 


Lath.—New prices are quoted here- 
with on plain wire lath. There is quite 
a little interest reported by several 
jobbers. 

Plain wire lath, 2 x 2, 24 cents per 
sq. ft. Galvanized wire lath, 2 x 2, 43 
cents per square ft. 

Cultivators—New prices are quoted 
herewith, 5 prong cultivator, $11.40; 
3 prong, $8.40; “Midget” cultivators, 
$4.20. 

Linseed Ofl.—During the latter part 
of last week it was reported in some 
quarters that linseed oil prices are like- 
ly to be reduced inside of the next two 
weeks. At present there is quite a 
wide difference in many instances be- 


tween the prices of the various crush- 
ers. Demand is still light, mainly it 
is said, because of the uncertainty of 
large buyers regarding deliveries. It 
is believed that a good deal of oil has 
been accumulating in the hands of 
crushers and large dealers for this 
same reason. Crop reports are said to 
be entirely favorable. The larger con- 
cerns are still quoting $1.84 for car- 
lots, $1.87 for 5 bbl. or more and $1.90 
for single barrels. June forward is 
10 cents extra. Oil in half barrels is 
5 cents extra, boiled oil is 2 cents 
extra and double boiled oil is 3 cents 
extra. 

Nails—No improvement has_ been 
effected as yet in the local nail market. 
Nails are literally impossible to obtain 
in any large quantity, and this condi- 
tion, it is said, is likely to last indefi- 
nitely. There are many jobbers that 
report shipments en route, but the rail- 
road strike has tied up all deliveries. 
When incoming shipments are received 
it is expected that the nails will be 
immediately disposed of by allotment 
on back orders. 


Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the 
prices range from $4.25 to $8.00 base per 
keg. For cut nails (which are almost off 
the local market. entirely) prices range 
from $7.75 to $9.50 base per keg. It should 
be further noted that only small lots are 
obtainable anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at 2/3 off. Quar- 
ter-pound papers take a discount of 10 
per cent. Set screws, iron, 50, 10, 5 per 
cent off. Cap screws, 50 and 10 per cent 


off. Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, 
$8.65; 6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 
20D, $8.35. Galvanized roofing nails, 1 x 


12, $f0. Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20. 
Naval Stores.—A slight but consis- 
tent improvement was effected during 
the past week in the naval stores 
market. Shipments by boat were re- 
ceived by several local firms but were 
for the most part immediately disposed 
of to customers on back orders. As 
a result, when it became known that 
some deliveries were being made, there 
was said to be a noticable diminution 
of the demand that has prevailed for 
several weeks past. It is predicted 
that as soon as a nornial supply has 
been received and the demands of the 
soap manufacturers and paint and 
varnish trade met there will be a 
gradual reduction of prices. Turpen- 
tine was quoted in the local market 
during the week from $2.65 to $2.75 
per gal. Rosin was quoted as follows: 
Common to good, strained on a basis 
of 280 lb. per barrel, $18.50; D grade, 
$19.70; E, F, and G grades, $19.70, 
and W. W. $22.45 to $25. Stocks of 
rosin oil are still very light. Tar is 
in relatively small demand. 
Rope.—The local rope market was 
dull during the past week with no 
change in prices. Deliveries are great- 
ly hampered nd the freight congestion. 


Jute rope, » 17%6c. to 18c.; jute 
rope, No. 2, ise, to 17c.; jute twine ‘wrap- 
pings, best grade, 30c. to 35c.; India hemp 
twine, No. 4% and 6 in., 241g. to 27c. 
Manila rope, best grade, 28c. to 28%%c.; 
hardware grade, 25c. to 26%4c.; bolt rope, 
33c. to 34%c.; sisal rope, pure, % in., 
19c. to 22%c.; ‘lathe yarn, first grade, 19¢. 
to 22%c.; second grade, 17c. to 19%4c. 


Roofing and Building Paper.—The 
demand for these items is at present 
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small, jobbers say, because of the seri- 
ous freight tie-up and also because of 
the small amount of local building 
that is under way. Prices are sub- 
stantially firm. 

Tar paper, 1 ply, $2.75 to $3.45 per 
roll; 2 ply, $2.10 to $2.85 per roll; 3 
ply, $2.50 to $3.35 per roll. Rubber 
roofing paper, 1 ply, $2.20 to $3.15 per 
roll; 2 ply, $2.65 to $3.75 per roll; 
3 ply, $3.10 to $4.40 per roll. 

Rubber Garden Hose.—The demand 
for hose and its accessories continues 
very active, with prices steady, al- 
though there is said to be a “growing 
shortage.” 


Prices are: Rubber garden hose, % in., 
6 ply, 14%c. per ft.; % in., 7 ply, 18l4c 
per ft.; a, in., 5 ply, 14c. per ft.; % in. 
4 ply, wire bound, l6c. per ft.; % in., 6 
ply, plain, 16c. per ft. All prices quoted 
herewith are for 50-ft. lengths. Lengths 
of 25 ft. add lc. per ft. 

Hose washers are 45c. per lb. Nozzles, 
level grade, $7 per doz.; Will-Wear grade, 
$7.50 per doz.; galvanized hose clamps take 
a discount of 10 per cent. 

Hose Reels.—Simplex hose reels sell at 
915 per doz. Reels with galvanized stee! 
drum, 21% in. diameter, handles 28 in., for 
100 ft. of hose, $30 per doz. 


Pruning Shears.—Interest in this 
item is consistent. In some places it 
is reported to be difficult to get proper 
shipments. 


Cast iron pruning shears, $2.85 per doz. 
9-in., California pattern, black finish, $10 
per doz.; 9-in., full polished, California 
pattern, $14.80. Grass shears, black finish, 
5Y%-in., $3 per doz.; full polished, war- 
ranted, $6.35 per doz. 


Lawn Sprinklers.—Renewed interest 
developed during the past week for 
sprinklers, and jobbers say that many 
new orders have been received. 


Gold lacquered, tin top, 4% in. diameter 
$1.40 per doz. Sheet brass ring sprinkler, 
8 in. diameter, $7.50 per doz. Sprinkler 
with 3 brass arms, 6 in. high, brass head, 
$14 per doz.; 3 brass arms, 12 in. high 
brass head, $16 per doz.; 3 brass arms, 24 
in. high, brass head, $23 per doz. 


Sprayers.—Since the advance of last 
week interest has been quite active in 
this line. 


One-pint sprayer, tin tank, $3.60 per 
doz.; l-qt. sprayer, tin tank, $4.75 per 
doz.; 1-qt. tin sprayer with brass tank, 
911 per doz. 


Screws.—The demand for _ screws 
continues quite active since the recent 
advances. 


Flat-head bright screws, 70 and 15 per 
cent discount; flat-head galvanized screws, 
55 and 15 per cent; round-head blued, 67% 
and 15 per cent; round-head nickel- plated, 
57% and 15 per cent. Lag screws, 20 and 
5 per cent. Jack screws, 15 per cent. Iron 
machine screws, 60 per cent. Brass ma- 
chine screws, 50 per cent. Screw anchors, 
50 per cent; lag screw shields, 33% and 5 
per cent; iron set screws, 40 and 5 per 
cent; hexagon head cap screws, 40 per 
cent. Bench screws, list plus 40 per cent 

Wire Goods.—The demand is still as 
insistent as ever for wire goods of all 
kinds. The shortage has been made 
worse by the railway strike. Some 
jobbers seem to believe that the exist- 
ing shortage will not be relieved to 
any appreciable extent for another 
year. 


Galvanized square mesh wire per 100 Ib 
from New York stock is quoted as follows 
2x Fe $6; 2% x 28, $6.20; 8 x 3, $6.25: 
4x 4, $6.50: 5 x $6.50; 6 x 6, $7: 8 Gz 6, 
$7. 0.” For 50 nent feet rolls add 16 cents 
per 100 ft. Add % cent per sq. ft. for 
widths narrower than 24 inches and wider 
than 48 inches. 

on galvanized wire with copper edges, 

Ber 100 sq. ft.. $4; 14 M per 100 sq 
“7 5; heavy, per 100 sq. ft., $5.50. 
ee netting is now quoted at 30 per 
cent discount. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 

Chicago, April 21, 1920. 
Bape freight congestion due to the 
railroad strike, has been a seri- 
ous hindrance to business this week, 
and owing to _ the’ shortage of 
fuel has necessitated the shutting 
down of wholly or in part of a number 
of industrial plants. Jobbers state, 
however, there is no let up in the de- 
sire to buy merchandise. Naturally, 
with these conditions, prices have stiff- 
ened and advances are more numerous. 
Hatchets and hammers have ad- 
vanced 20 per cent. Hickory wood han- 


Strike End 


(From the Jron Age) 

While the end of the railroad strike 
is in sight, the delivery of steel prod- 
ucts is seriously disorganized and the 
return to normal conditions is not 
expected for a good many days. Buy- 
ing has been much curtailed in the 
past week and manufacturing con- 
sumers of pig iron and of rolled steel 
have been compelled in many cases 
to shut down wholly or in part be- 
cause their fuel supply was cut off. 

In all districts manufacturing has 
been on a much better scale than 
shipments. Thus raw materials have 
been worked up only to the increase 
of congestion in mill yards. 

In the foundry trade conditions are 
less favorable than they were a week 
ago, many foundries, cn account of a 
shortage of coke, being on the verge 
of stopping operations. There has 
been little buying of foundry pig 
iron, but the market continues 
strong. In steel-making irons the 
principal activity has been in the 
Pittsburgh district, where 15,000 
tons of basic has been bought at $43, 


nernnereennty 


dles, 5 per cent; eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe, 10 per cent; Coes knife 
handle wrenches; in fact, all knife han- 
dle wrenches have advanced 10 per 
cent. Some grades of builders’ hard- 
ware, 5 per cent; files, 10 per cent. 

It is imperative at this time that 
dealers should check their cost against 
replacement values, as, if this is not 
done, a great many dealers will be dis- 
posing of their stocks for less money 
than they can replace at present mar- 
ket prices. 

The volume of business being done 
is materially ahead of that of the cor- 
responding time of last year and there 
is increasing shortage of goods. The 
demand for builders’ hardware was 
never heavier, and all manufacturers 
are from three to four months behind 
with their orders. Some have with- 
drawn from the market on a_ great 
many of the staple items, as they have 
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all the goods sold that they care to 


have on their books for the time be- 
ing. This refers particularly to grind- 
stone fixtures, well wheels, rim lock- 
sets, pottery and jet knobs, glass knobs 
and glass knob sets, also the heavy 
bevel inside sets. 

Springlike weather again has _ in- 
creased the demand for all kinds of 
seasonable goods, such as screen doors, 
window screens, garden hose, lawn 
mowers, garden tools, ice cream freez- 
ers, etc. 

It is reported that one of the largest 
jobbing houses in the Middle West has 


in Sight, but Steel Trade Much 


Valley, while a sale of 7500 tons of 
basic by a Valley furnace was made 
at the price prevailing at time of de- 
livery, the buyer having declined to 
pay $43.50, the price named by the 
furnace. Bessemer has been marked 
up 50c. in the Pittsburgh district. 

An exception to the general cessa- 
tion of inquiry is the effort of auto- 
mobile manufacturers to contract for 
round lots of sheets for the second 
half of the year. Implement manu- 
facturers have been trying to get 
under cover on bars also for the last 
half, but some mills have declined to 
quote. 

Weakness in steel plates, long pre- 
dicted because of the large producing 
capacity, is not much in_ evidence. 
While Eastern mills are not heavily 
booked, they are still discriminating; 
one mill, for example, is refusing to 
take more than 10 or 15 per cent of 
the plates as thin as 3/16 in. on a 


given order, and is requiring a large 
percentage of tank quality along 
with an order for ship plates. A lot 


of 800 tons of one size and thickness 


been obliged to call in all of their trav- 
eling men, owing to the shortage of 
merchandise which was brought about 
by the railroad strikes. 

Window glass manufacturers report 
that there has been some improve- 
ment in conditions during the past 
month, although their production is be- 
ing interfered with, owing to the 
shortage of fuel. On the whole, how- 
ever, manufacturers have made better 
headway towards cleaning up their 
back orders. All of the manufacturers 
are still out of the market and are 
busily engaged in completing orders, 
some of them which have been on their 
books for the last six months. No def- 
inite information is obtained as yet as 


to when the manufacturers will be 

ready to re-enter the market. 
Mercantile reports show that cash 

sales and collections continue to he 


very satisfactory. 








Axes.—All future orders for axes 
being booked by local jobbers is with 
the understanding that they are to 
take October 1 dating and prices rul- 
ing at date of shipment. Jobbers can 
no longer guarantee prices, as_ they 
have sold all the axes that they had 
contracted for at fixed prices. There 
continues to be a heavy demand and 
stocks are badly broken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b 
Chicago. First quality single bitfed axes 
3-lb. to 4-lb., $16.50 per doz. base; double 
bitted, $22.50 per doz. base 

Alarm Clocks.—There has been no 
change in the situation as to alarm 


Demoralized 


for domestic consumption brought 
3.85¢c., Pittsburgh. Two more Brit- 
ish shipyards have been buyers, both 
at 4c., Pittsburgh, one for 7500 t:ns 
and the other for 2000 tons, with 
19,000 tons additional in the latter 
ease yet to be placed. A Cleveland 
mill has taken 6500 tons of plates for 
Japan and has an inquiry for 7500 
tons for export. Universal and the 
narrower plates are more easily 
obtained. 

Eastern bar iron still tends up- 
ward. The small sizes of machine 
and carriage bolts in which there has 
been a sustained active demand have 
been advanced by a number of mak- 
ers about 10 per cent. 

No concern felt over the finan- 
cial market difficulties in Japan, as 
most of Japanese orders were entered 
against firmly established credits. 
Delayed deliveries from mills, result- 
ing from the successive obstacles to 
production since late autumn, would 
be the more likely causes for suspen- 
sions or cancellations in the export 
trade. . 


1S 


clocks. The shortage continues to be 
just as acute as éver and deliveries 
naturally with embargoes are slow. 
The heavy demand continues and for 
every available alarm clock jobbers 
state they have at least three orders. 
Present market is held very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, fo.b 
Chicago: The American alarm clock, de¢zen 
lots $13.84 per doz Sleepmete alarm 
clocks, $18.36 per doz. net; Ironclad alarm 
clock, $22.29 per doz. net sig Ben and 
Baby Ben, 928.78 per doz. net. 

Coal Hods.—A great many orders 


are being booked on coal hods for fu- 
ture delivery. Dealers who have not 
anticipated their wants should do so 
at once, as it is predicted that there 
will be a shortage later on in the sea- 
son. Manufacturers state that they 
are unable to procure enough sheets to 
keep their production up to normal. 
There has been no change in price 
since last reported. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Japanned open hods, 17-in., $4.70 
per doz.; 18-in., $5.25 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17-in., $5.90 per doz.; galv. 
open hods, 17-in., $7.20 per doz.; 18-in., 
$7.85 per doz.; galv. funnel hods, 17-in., 
$8.90 per doz.; 18-in., $9.60 doz. 

Cutlery—There continues to be a 
general shortage of all kinds of cut- 
lery. Jobbers will not accept orders 
for future delivery, except with the 
understanding that prices are to be 
those at date of shipment. There con- 
tinues to be a serious shortage of hand 
toilet clippers and jobbers’ stocks are 
entirely depleted. The available sup- 
ply of razors and razor blades, how- 
ever, has improved and while orders 
for this class of goods continues to be 
very heavy, jobbers are able to make 
fairly prompt deliveries. 

Jack Knives.—American two-blade stand- 
ard gage pocket knives, length 3% in., 
stag or wooden handles, $7.25 per doz., 
f.o.b. Chicago. Above are steel lined and 
black inside, with steel bolsters and no 
cap. 

Length, 3% in., stag or wood handles, 
$12.00 per doz., f.o.b. Chicago. Above are 
brass lined with nickel silver bolsters, caps 
and shields and clean inside. 

Length, 35% in., stag or wood handles, 
$18.00 per doz., f.0.b. Chicago. Above have 
two cutting blades and one patented punch 
blade. They are brass lined with nickel 
silver bolsters, caps and shields. 

Length, 3% in., stag handles “Boy 
Scout” pattern, $19.80 per doz., f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Above have one cutting blade, one 
patented punch blade, one can opener blade 
and one combination screwdriver and bottle 
cap opener blade. All prices are net 

Butcher Knives.—Standard beech handle 
American-made butcher knives, “fully 
guaranteed.” Three brass saw screw rivets 
in handles, 6-in., $4.65 per doz.; 7-in., $5.35 
per doz.; 8-in., $6.80 per doz. All prices net, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Standard pattern kitchen 
knives, $1 to $2.50 per doz., net f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. 

Hand Toilet Clippers.—Lrown & Sharpe 
clippers, Nos. 00, 0 and No. 1, $5.00 per 
pair list; No. 2. $5.50 per pair list; No. 3, 
$6.00 per pair list; less discount of 25 per 
cent. Coates Khedive toilet clippers, per 
pair net, $1.95. Coates Success Toilet Clip- 
per No. 1, $2.40 per pair, net; No. 0, $2.55 
per pair, net; No. 00, $2.70 per pair, net 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with 
rubber handle, full hollow ground, %-in., 
‘-in., %-in., $21 per doz. net f.o.b. Chi- 
ago. Three-quarter hollow ground, %-in 
“-in., %-in., $18 per doz., net f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Half hollow ground, %-in., %-in. 
%-in., $14 per doz.; net f.o.b. Chicago. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette Standard and 
vest pocket edition, list $60 per doz 

Auto-strop standard and army edition, 
list $60 per doz. Above takes a discount 
of 25 per cent, f.o.b. Chicago 


Extra blades for above, 6's, 50c., and 
12’s, $1, less 25 per cent discount per pack- 
age. 

Gem Damaskene safety razors, 1 doz 


lots, $8.40 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3 
doz. lots, $8 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago; 
12 doz. lots, $7.50 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Gem extra blades, lots of 1 doz. 
packages, $4.20 per doz. packages; 12 doz. 
packages, $3.84 per doz. packages; 36 doz. 
packages, $3.60 per doz. packages 

Ever Ready safety razors, 1 doz. lots, 
$8.40 per doz. net, f.0.b. Chicago; 3 dozen 
lots, $8 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. Ever 
Ready extra blades, standard package of 
6 blades, lots of 1 doz. packages, $3.48 per 
doz. packages; per card of 2 doz. packages, 
$6.96 per doz.: lots of 5 cards in one ship- 
ment, $6.48 per card 

Tire Chains.—Jobbers continue to 
book a great many orders for tire 
chains for future delivery. However, 
their stock on hand now is very low 
and deliveries from the manufacturers 
continue to be slow. Jobbers have not 
been able to accumulate stocks, but are 
accepting orders to be shipped at their 
option after July 15th and before De- 
cember first at present prices. There 
is no dating allowed. 

We quote from jJobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. 
Chicago: Rid-O-Skid chains, 30 x 3%, in 


lots of dozen pairs, $2 per pair. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe. 
—Local jobbers have reinstated prices 
on eaves trough and conductor pipe 
which shows an advance of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. They state, how- 
ever, that they have a very limited 
stock on hand and cannot guarantee 
these prices for any length of time, as 
most manufacturers will accept orders 
only subject to prices ruling at date 
of shipment. There continues to be a 
very heavy demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 
h-in., $7.05 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $7.45 per 100 ft.; 
29-gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows 
$2.16 per doz. 

Files ——There has been an advance 
of approximately 10 per cent on all 
makes of files. Jobbers state that they 
have excellent stocks on hand and are 
able to fill all orders promptly. The 
demand continues to be very satis- 
factory. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Nicholson files, 49-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 59 per cent discount; 
lack Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 

Galvanized Ware.—There has been 
no improvement in deliveries on gal- 
vanized ware and jobbers’ stocks are 
badly broken. They continue to ra- 
tion out their stocks and have placed 
a limit of one dozen of an article to a 
customer. All prices have been with- 
drawn and are subject to prices ruling 
at date of shipment. 


Glass.—The lack of glass, due to 
the shortage of production and railroad 
embargoes will result in jobbers and 
dealers experiencing great difficulty in 
handling business during the spring 
months. Prices continue to be very 
firm and the market is active and the 
demand for some of the most popular 
sizes is beyond the ability of the trade 
to furnish. 

We quote from 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 
per cent off; single strength B. first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off: all sizes, double 
strength A, 79 per cent off; putty in 100-Ib. 
kits, $4.25: glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to package, 65c. per 
package P 

Wood Handles.—Al! prices on wood 
handles have been withdrawn. Jobbers 
have been notified of an advance of 
approximately 5 per cent and are is- 
suing new prices which will be put 
into effect the coming week. 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
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Lanterns.—Very satisfactory orders 
on lanterns are being booked for fu- 
ture delivery and jobbers continue to 
accept orders to be shipped at their 
option after July first, invoice to date 
September first. Some manufacturers 
claim to be sold out for the year and 
it is not likely that lower prices will 
prevail. Dealers who have not already 
anticipated their wants are advised to 
do so, as there no doubt will be a 
shortage. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: Competition lanterns, No. 0, 
tubular, $6.90 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold 
blast, $9.90 per doz. 

Paints.—Locally there has been no 
important price changes during the 
week, except that price on denatured 
alcohol advanced 10 cents per gal- 
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lon. The demand for alcohol is very 
heavy, but due to the railroad situa- 
tion, no goods are moving. Spot stocks, 
which on account of the heavy demand 
have been limited, are now held at a 
premium over market prices and are 
reported scarce. Some grades of dry 
colors continue to be very scarce and 
the outlook for increased production is 
not so optimistic. However, there is 
very little talk of further advances. 
The oil market is unchanged, but 
everything at present depends on the 
rail strike which, if continued much 
longer, spells “Disaster.” Conditions 
in the turpentine market show very 
little alteration from the _ previous 
week and the available stocks are very 
searce. 

The following prices prevail on leading 
staples: Strictly pure linseed oil, 1 to 4 
bbl., one delivery raw, $2.05 per gal.; 
boiled, $2.07 per gal. Terms 30 days net 
or less 1 per cent if paid within 10 days 
from date of invoice. Strictly pure gum 
spirits of turpentine in barrels, $2.71 per 
gal.; 180-deg. denatured alcohol, in barrels, 
$1.15 per gal.; strictly pure white lead, 
100-lb. kegs, $15.50 each; New York plas 
ter of paris, in barrels, $4.50 per bbl.; 
Guilders’ whiting, in barrels, $3.50 per 
ewt.; pure shellac (4-lb. goods), in gal 
cans, white, $7.30 per gal.; orange, $6.80 
per gal. English, Venetian red, in barrels 
$2.50 to $5.00 per cwt. 


Nuts and Bolts—Nuts and_ bolts 
continue to be in great demand and 
jobbers’ stocks are very low. Natural- 
ly deliveries from the mills have 
stopped on account of embargoes and 
there are very few available bolts in 
this market for immediate require- 
ments. There has been no change in 
price since last reported, although sev- 
eral mills have made an advance, but 
local jobbers continue to sell at the 
old prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Machine bolts, up to % x 4 in., 
35 off; larger sizes, 25 off: carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 30 off: larger sizes, 20 
off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square head, 40-5 off: hot pressed nut 
square or hexagon cap, $1.00 off per 100 
Ib.: stove bolts, 60-10 off. 

Wire Nails.—There are very few if 
any nails in stock at the present time, 
but jobbers state they have received 
limited shipments by boat from the 
nearby mills. They, however, will not 
accept orders except subject to stock 
on hand. Prices continue to be very 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Common wire nails, from $4.10 
to $4.75 per keg base. 


Rope.—Unusually heavy demands for 
rope have developed during the past ten 
days. Jobbers state they have fair 
stocks on hand and that deliveries 
prior to the strike were very satisfac- 
tory. Present prices are held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: In full coils, manila rope, stand 
ard brands, No. 1, 28%4c. per Ib. base; No 
2, 27%c. per lb. base; No. 3, 25%4c. per Ib 
base ; sisal rope, full coils, standard brand 
No. 1, 19%c. per lb.; No. 2, 17%4c. per ib 

Roofing Paper.—There has been a 
revision in the price of tarred felt. 
It has advanced from $4.75 per 100 
pounds to $4.83. The other prices re- 
main same as last reported. All kinds 
of roofing and building paper are in 
great demand and stocks are all that 
could be expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, fob 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1-ply, $2 
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per sq.; 2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, $3.15 
per sq.; Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq. ; 
z-ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per sq.; 
Guard roofing, 1l-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2-ply. 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; tarred 
felt, $4.83 per 100-lb.; red and gray rosin 
paper, $90 per ton. 

Spark Plugs.—Dealers should make 
sure that their stocks are complete on 
spark plugs as record sales are being 
recorded. With the increased number 
of cars in use, the demand for spark 
plugs will increase. There has been 
no change in price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 
65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 6244c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. Her- 
cules Junior, lots of 1 to 50, 40c. each; 
lots of 50 to 100, 37%4%4c. each; lots of 100 
to 500, 35c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 33%c. 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, 3lc. each. 
Hel-Fi standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100, 55c. 
each; lots of 100 to 250, 52c. each; lots of 
250 to 500, 50c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 
47c. each; lots of 1000 and upward, 45c. 
each. Hel-Fi Tractor Special, lots of 1 to 
100, $1 each; lots of 100 to 250, 95c. each; 
lots Of 250 to 500, 90c. each; lots of 500 to 
1000, 8744¢. each; lots of 1000 and upwards, 
85e. each. C. Titan plugs, 63c. each; A. 
Cc. Cico plugs, 48c. each; Champion X 59c. 
each; Champion O, 62c. each; Champion 
Heavy Duty, 738c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 
624%c. each; United plugs, Junior, small 
lots, 40c. each; lots of 100 or over, 37%4c. 
each; United Giant Heavy Duty, small lots, 


60c. each; lots of 100 or over, 57%4c. each. 

Steel Sheets.—There has been no im- 
provement in deliveries of steel sheets 
and they continue to be just as scarce 
as ever. Jobbers continue to place a 
limit of one bundle of a size to a 
customer. Local stocks on steel sheets 
are about depleted. In a great many 
instances, premiums are paid for spot 
sheets. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Galvanized sheets, No. 28, at $8.50 
per = lb.; 28-gage black sheets, $7 per 
100 Ib. 


Stove Board.—Manufacturers of stove 
board state that they have not received 
enough tin plate to fill orders which 
they have booked, and, unless deliveries 
from the tin plate mills improve, their 
production will be greatly curtailed 
and there will not be enough stove 
board to meet the demands this fall 
which are expected to be unusually 
heavy. There has been no change in 
price since last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 


per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 

Screws.—The available supply of flat 
head bright screws is very satisfactory, 
but round head and blued, also special 
screws, are very hard to obtain, and 
jobbers report that they are out of 


stock most of the time on these items. 


There has been no change in price 
since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 70-20, 


round head blued, 67% 


4-20; flat head japan, 
6214-20; round 


head brass 57%%-20; flat 
head brass, 60-20. 

Sash Weights.—Conditions in the 
local foundries are very unsatisfactory, 
as there is a shortage of scrap and 
the demand is for more sash weights 
than can be supplied. There has been 
no change in price and the market con- 
tinues to be firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights in less than ton 
lots, $70 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct 


from the foundry, subject to delay, $68 
per ton. 
Wheelbarrows.—Record sales on 


wheelbarrows are reported by the job- 
ber, who states they are unable to pro- 
cure enough barrows to fill current 
orders, to say nothing about accumu- 
lating a stock. The steel tray barrows 
continue to be very hard to obtain, ow- 
ing to the shortage of steel. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: No. 4 tubular barrows, all steel, 
$9.25 each; common tray or stave barrows, 
$4 each; angle leg garden barrows, $6.50 
each. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.— 
There is a serious shortage of both 
wire cloth and poultry netting. Fac- 
tories refuse to accept orders, and job- 
bers are accepting orders only subject 
to stock on hand, which is very lim- 
ited. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth 12- 
mesh, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, 
galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 


count; galvanized after weaving, 45 per 
cent discount. 
Game Traps.—Future orders for 


game traps continue to be booked in 
good volume by the jobber. However, 
a great many dealers have not as yet 
anticipated their wants and‘they are 
urged to do so, as the manufacturers 
state that their production will be be- 
low normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: No. 0 Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 per 


doz.; No. Victor traps, with chains, 
$2.01 per doz.; without chains, $1.52 per 
doz.; No. 1%, Victor traps, with chains, 
$3.05 per doz.: without chains, $2.44 per 
doz.; No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75 
per doz.; No. 1. Oneida Jump traps, with 


chains, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12 
per doz.; No. 1%, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $4.12 per doz. ; without chains, $3.25 


per doz.; No. 0, Newhouse traps, with 
chains, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.62 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $8.50 per doz. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of Harpware AGE, 
Cincinnati, April 24, 1920. 
T HE very unfavorable weather of 
the past two weeks has had an 
adverse effect on retail hardware busi- 
ness, and as a result sales were not 
nearly so large in volume as those of 
the weeks previous. The railroad tie- 


up also had its effect, preventing as 
it did the receipt of shipments of sea- 
sonable goods in transit. Nevertheless, 
a fair volume of business is reported, 


particularly in the paint line, the past 
two weeks showing a large increase 
over any previous fortnight for some 
time. The paint business is due for 
another big boost, as the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce is now planning a 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” week, with 
the paint houses co-operating to a 
very large extent. 

Unfavorable weather conditions 
prevented much outside work being 
done, and the demand for garden tools 
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slow. Farmers, how- 


somewhat 
ever, are buying wire products in fair- 
ly heavy quantities, and there is also 
a fairly heavy call for oil cook stoves. 


was 


Dealers in auto accessories report a 
falling off in business, due to the fact 
that since the railroad strike very few 
new cars have been received. The 
shortage of gasoline has also had 
some effect in the reduced demand for 
accessories, though jobbers and re- 
tailers handling these lines anticipate, 
with the removal of embargoes on 
shipments and the coming of more 
seasonable weather, a good season is 
in prospect. 

Jobbers’ stocks are badly depleted 
since the railroad’ strike’ began, 
practically no shipments being re- 
ceived. The price situation is also a 
thorn in the flesh of many jobbers, 
as it is getting more and more to be 
the practice of manufacturers to 
quote prices ruling on date of ship- 
ment. One jobber reports that he has 
discounted bills for $50,000 worth of 
goods which have not yet been re- 
ceived. Prices still have an upward 
trend, and advances noted during the 
week include wood screws, carriage 
bolts, Icy-Hot bottles and lunch kits, 
files, galvanized ware, hammer han- 
dles, red rosin roofing paper and wheel- 
barrows. 

In connection with the “Overall 
Club” movement now sweeping through 
the country, an interesting sidelight 
came to light this week. This was in 
the form of a letter received from an 
overall manufacturer stating that 
there was a great shortage of material 
for overalls, and should any large 
number of people adopt them as a 
means to check the upward trend in 
clothing prices, the mechanic and the 
man who does the “dirty work” will 
be forced to go without them. In the 
same letter was a paragraph to the 
effect that the price on his suits would 
be advanced something like $8.00 per 
dozen, and that this price would only 
hold good for a reasonable time, as 
he was being forced to pay higher 
prices for his materials, and that when 
his present stock was exhausted he 
would be compelled to further advance 
his prices. . 

Axes.— New prices on axes, in place 
of those withdrawn a month ago, have 
not yet been received, and jobbers are 
quoting those now in stock: 


Three and one-half to 4%4-Ib. 
bitted handled axes, $21.75 per doz. 





single 


Aluminum Ware.—There is quite a 
demand for aluminum ware, which is 
very scarce, jobbers’ stocks being very 
low. An advance in the list price of 
nearly every aluminum utensil was re- 
cently put into effect, amounting to 
about 10 per cent. on the average. 
Despite this, retailers report sales as 
very satisfactory, the average custom- 
er always being satisfied with nothing 
less than the pest, regardless of the 


price. 
Automobile Accessories.—The past 
week has seen a decline in this busi- 


ness, the railroad strike, combined with 
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the reported scarcity of gasoline, tend- 
ing to make car owners go slower in 
fitting up their cars. Practically no 
new cars have been received from 
factories during the past two weeks, 
and this also has had its effect on the 
accessory game. Shipments from 
manufacturers of accessories are en- 
tirely held up owing to railroad and 
express embargoes, and about the only 
way to receive goods from factories is 
to have them sent by parcel post, and 
this of course is next to impossible on 
heavy items. Prices on the whole are 
stationary, and no advances are re- 
ported over those prevailing two weeks 
ago. 

Barbed Wire.—There is quite a 
heavy demand for cattle wire from 
farmers and poultry fence from poul- 
try raisers. A great scarcity exists 
in these items, and with the cessation 
of shipments, jobbers’ stocks have 
practically disappeared. Manufactur- 
ers of poultry fence report that on all 
orders 60 days will elapse before ship- 
ments can be made. 

Jobbers quote: 6-in. 2-pt. cattle wire, 


$4.35 per 80-rod reel; 2-pt. hog wire, $4.65; 
4-pt cattle wire, $4.65; 4-pt hog wire, 
$4.95. 


Builders’ Hardware.—There is no 
change in builders’ hardware. The 
carpenters of this city are still ‘on 
“vacation” and practically no dwellings 
are being erected. This has resulted 
in a falling off in business in this line, 
as most of the goods sold is for re- 
pair work only. A representative of 
one of the largest builders’ hardware 
manufacturers in the Eastern States 
who ‘recently visited this city, on be- 
ing asked when conditions in this line 
might be expected to show improve- 
ment, stated that people have no con- 
ception of the labor difficulties en- 
countered in his plant, and that he 
did not look for any improvement in 
the delivery situation for the balance 
of the year. Garage hardware still re- 
mains active, and quite a lot of this 
class of building is being done in this 
city at present. 

Bottles —The Icy-Hot Manufactur- 
ing Co. announced during the week 
that the list prices on all their goods 
had been advanced about 10 per cent. 
Demand for bottles and lunch kits is 
steady. Jobbers are quoting 33 1/3 off 
list. 

Carbon Drills —No change is_ re- 
ported in this line, and jobbers’ stocks 
are in fairly good shape. Carbon drills 
are quoted at 35 and 10 off. 

Freezers.— Retailers report that there 
is beginning to be a call for ice cream 
freezers, but it has not yet assumed 
large proportions, due no doubt to the 
unfavorable weather. Stocks are in 
fairly good shape, but it is now practi- 
cally impossible to place an order for 
any more. 

Files.—The list price on files has 
been advanced 10 per cent by practi- 
cally all manufacturers. The demand 
is good, and stocks are in good shape 
to meet it. 


Local jobbers still are quoting the best 
known brands at 50 and 5 of 


Glass.—Slight improvement is noted 
in shipments of window glass, but 
there is absolutely no plate to be had. 
Local houses report that the demand 
for glass is picking up, and they are 
at a loss to know what will happen 
when their present stocks are exhaust- 
ed. Prices show no changes during the 
past week, and local jobbers do not 
anticipate any for the present. 

Galvanized Ware.—It is reported 
that a further advance has been made 
on galvanized ware by manufacturers, 
but these have not yet reached local 
jobbers. Stocks are almost negligible. 
Jobbers still quote the same prices as 
in effect two weeks ago: 

Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $4.25 per doz.; 
12-qt., $4.65; 14-qt., $5.25; galvanized tubs, 
No. 0, $10 per doz.; No. 1, $12.25; No. 2, 
$13.75; No. 3, $16. 

Garden Tools.—The demand for gar- 
den tools, reported as heavy two weeks 
ago, slackened off somewhat during 
the past week, as the unfavorable 
weather made outdoor work impossible. 
Prices on the whole are the same as 
reported for the past month. It is re- 
ported that a manufacturer of garden 
tools is now so well caught up with 
orders on his books that he is able to 
make almost immediate delivery. 

Lawn Mowers and Lawn Rollers.— 
There is a steady demand for these 
articles, and prices are about the same 
as those prevailing during the past 
month. Jobbers report that they are 
having extreme difficulty in securing 
shipments from manufacturers. Manu- 
facturers who recently withdrew their 
prices have not as yet announced the 
new ones, and those ruling on date 
of shipment are in effect. 


Machine Bolts, Nuts and Screws.— 
Manufacturers have recently advanced 
prices an additional 5 per cent on all 
these items, but jobbers’ discounts re- 
main practically the same as_ those 
quoted two weeks ago. There is a big 
demand for bolts and nuts of all kinds, 
and some manufacturers advise that 
they will be unable to take orders 
inside of six months.’ No shipments 
have been received recently, and stocks 
are very low. 

Jobbers quote: Large machine bolts, 15 
and 5 off list; smaller sizes, 30 and 5 off: 
carriage bolts, 10 and 5 off; semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 45 and 10 off; 
larger sizes, 35 and 10 off; lag screws, 35 
and 10 off; wood screws, 12% and 10 off; 
stove bolts, 50, 10 and 10 off. 

Paints and Oils.—There is a big de- 
mand for paints and varnishes of all 
kinds, and retailers report, even with 
the unfavorable weather prevailing, a 
big business being done. The coming 
“Paint Up” campaign is expected 
further to stimulate sales. Prices are 
unchanged from those prevailing when 
last reported. Linseed oil is still quoted 
at $2.13 per gallon, and white lead at 
15% to 16c. per |b. 

Rivets.—There is a great scarcity 
of rivets apparent throughout the 
country, and a representative of a 
Southern shipbuilding company was re- 
cently in Cincinnati buying up all that 
he could lay his hands on. Prices have 
been advanced during the week, and 
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jobbers are now quoting on all sizes 
30 and 5 off list. 


Refrigerators.—Excellent sales of 
refrigerators are reported by retailers, 
but there is extreme difficulty in se- 
curing shipments from manufacturers. 


Roofing Paper.—In these columns 
two weeks ago it was reported that 
red rosin roofing paper had practically 
disappeared from the market. Since 
then a local jobber was offered a car 
load to be shipped in three weeks, 
and the day after placing the order 
was informed by wire that the price 
had been advanced $8.50 per ton. 
Roofing paper is very scarce. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

Standard, light, $1.90 per roll; medium 
$2.20; heavy, $2.50; Holdfast, light, $2.10 
medium, $2.50; heavy, $2.90. 

Sash Cord and Sash Weights.— 
There has been a slackening off in the 
demand for both these items recently, 
as there is very little new building now 
going on. Prices are unchanged, No. 
7 braided sash cord being quoted at 
88c. per lb. and sash weights at $4.25 
per hundred pounds. 


Wheelbarrows.—An advance of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent has been made 
in the price of wheelbarrows during 
the week, but the old prices are still 
being quoted by local jobbers. Pan 
steel tray barrows are quoted at $6.75 
each and wooden wheelbarrows at 
$4.00 each. 


Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.— 
The scarcity continues to exist, and 
with the cessation of shipments for 
the time being, promises to be even 
more acute in the near future. There 
is a heavy demand for this class of 
goods, and jobbers’ stocks are in very 
poor condition to meet it. Prices re- 
main as quoted last week: 

Black painted wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.40 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, galvanized 
before and galvanized after weaving, 4 
per cent discount. 

Wood Handles.—There is a_ great 
searcity of wood handles of all kinds, 
and shipments of farming tool handles 
particularly are anything but satis- 
factory. One jobber reports that he 
has recently received a shipment of 
hammer and hatchet handles, but these 
are practically all gone now. Prices 
on hammer ‘handles show another in- 
crease of 10 per cent effective April 
15th. This is the second increase noted 
in the past month. 

Hammer and hatchet handles are quoted 
by jobbers at 40 per cent off list. 

Wire Nails—No improvement is 
noted in the wire nail situation, and 
dealers, in order to keep their custom- 
ers satisfied, are forced to pay fancy 
prices to secure even a few kegs. Quo- 
tations range from $4.50 to $8.25 per 
keg base. 


Turpentine.—A drop of 33 cents a 
gallon in the price of turpentine is 
noted during the past fortnight. Tur- 
pentine to-day is quoted as follows: 

Single barrels, $2.15 per gal.; 10 to 2» 
gal. lots, $2.20 per gal.; 1 to 9-gal. lot 
$2.30 per gal. 
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\ ’ ITH transportation practically at 

a standstill and with spring 
trade developing faster every day, the 
task of keeping up stock is fast be- 
coming more difficult. Steel goods are 
rapidly gaining in demand, and while 
many jobbers and dealers have their 
initial stocks in and are beginning to 
move them, the problem as to where 
they will obtain more goods and 
when is one which they do _ not 
even pretend to be able to an- 
swer. Nail stocks, especially with 
the retailers, are very low, and if 
some relief is not soon forthcoming 
their stocks at least of the best selling 
sizes and kinds will be entirely ex- 
hausted. Many other lines of goods 
are suffering in the same way to a 
more or less degree, builders’ hard- 
ware being one of the items that is 
hard hit. Practically all glass knobs 
and plates have been off the market 
for months with no signs of a return 
at an early date. Finishing hardware 
of almost all kinds is moving rapidly 


TWIN CITIES 


class has much edge on the other in | ba quete from local jobbers’ stocks: 

ae oa Single bit, base weights, axes, $16.50 per 

the matter of scarcity. doz.; double bit, base weights, axes, $21.50 

Gardening tools, lawn hose, and _ per doz.; Sager single bit, handled, $23.50 

even an occasional call for lawn mow- — a a a 
ers r ipes « © , ‘ ce 

rs are very noticeable and a few Automobile Accessories—With the 


warm days would do wonders to sales 
of goods of this description. Grass 
seeds, fertilizers, hedge trimmers, 
sidewalk edgers all are selling. 

Price conditions here show no change 
in a downward direction. The reverse 
seems true in many instances, espe- 
cially in quotations from the factories 
to the jobbers. The jobber is usually 
somewhat behind in putting new prices 
into effect, because of the multitude of 
changes coming through, and also 
through a desire to serve his customers 
to the best of his ability. The best 
advice to the retailer seems to be to 
buy what he can sell readily, keep old 


approach of warm weather the sale of 
accessories has increased _ rapidly. 
Tires, tubes, and tire repair outfits 
meet with ready sale, and spot lights, 
rear view mirrors, and other devices 
for the convenience and comfort of the 
car owner are moving nicely. 
Augers—This line of tools are mov- 
ing much more rapidly with the frost 
out of the ground, and new fence work 
under way. Price shows no change. 
Bolts—A further advance in the price 
of this line has been put into effect. 
New goods are coming very slowly and 
the present freight conditions add to 


goods moving out and discount his the difficulty. 
bills. Then when the “squeeze” comes nm quote from, local jobbers’ stocks 
. “a 7 . 2 ee . sma carriage bolts, 20 per cent: large 
he is ready for the downward trend of carriage bolts, 15 per cent; small machine 
prices on all the lines he carries. Some ae 30 4 — ; ree machine bolts, 
a RP - , 20 per cent; stove bolts, 60 ar cent; lag 
of the best authorities seem to think gorews. 40 per pacts plow tng "OE — 
that the downward movement will be cent. 
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Railroad 8-gal. milk cans, $4.60 each; Rail- 
road 10-gal. milk cans, $4.90 each. 

Screen Doors and Windows—Sales 
are beginning to develop in this line 
although the high price is going to act 
as a deterring influence. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $20.40 per 
doz.; fancy 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $44.20 
per doz.; Sherwood adjustable 24-in. 
window screens, $9.00 per doz.; Wabash, 
extension, 24-in. window screens, $7.70 per 
doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows—Still further price advances 
are noted here with sales growing very 
slowly. Local warehouses of the large 
manufacturers in this line say they are 
allotted stock in proportion to the 
amount the factories can produce. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28 ga., 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, 3 in., $9 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 

Files—There is no change in the 
market on files, and new goods are 
getting to be very hard to obtain, as 
mill shipments have practically ceased. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Riverside files, 50-10-10 per cent; Nicholson 
files, 50-10 per cent from standard lists. 


Freezers—Call is still light in this 
line but retailers are looking for a bet- 
ter year than last as the indications 
in the Fall were for continued good 
sales. . 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White Mountain, 4-quart ice cream freez- 
ers, $4.95 each; White Mountain, 8-quart 
ice cream freezers, $8.10 each. 

Galvanized Ware—There is no 
change showing in this line of mer- 
chandise and sales, especially on gal- 
vanized pails show a very healthy in- 
crease. Some stock is coming Lhrough 
from the factories although very slow- 
ly. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12 per 
doz.; Standard No. 2 galvanized tubs, 
$13.50 per doz.; Standard No. 3 galvanized 
tubs, $15.75 per doz.; Heavy No. 1 gal- 
vanized tubs, $20.50 per doz.; Heavy No. 
2 galvanized tubs, $22 per doz.; Heavy No. 
3 galvanized tubs, $23.50 per doz.; Stand- 
ard 10-quart galvanized pails, $4.20 per 
doz.; standard 12-quart galvanized pails, 
$4.60 per doz.; standard 14-quart galvan- 
ized pails, $5.20 per doz.; stock 16-quart 
galvanized pails, $7.80 per doz.; stock 18- 
quart galvanized pails, $9.15 per doz. 


Glass and Putty—The glass situa- 
tion has not been relieved in any way 
whatever in the local market. The 
shortage of both plate and window 
glass is increasing and local jobbers 
state that they could‘sell their entire 
stocks and all they could obtain with- 
in a very short time if they were to 
take care of others than their regular 
customers. Prices are holding at about 
the same point as on previous quota- 
tions. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single strength “A” grade glass, 76 per 
cent; double strength “A” grade glass, 78 
per cent. Commercial putty in bladders, 
$5.15 per cwt. 

Hose—There is an increasing amount 
of garden hose being sold as the 
spring garden work and work about 
the lawn commences. Prices are hold- 
ing at about the same as on previous 
quotations. New stocks from the mak- 


ers are coming through very slowly: 


and the stocks of local jobbers are be- 
ing drawn on heavily by the dealers 
to take care of their customers. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Competition, %-in. 8-ply, 10c. per ft.; com- 
petition %-in. 5-ply, 12%c. per ft.; cotton, 
4 -in., 138c. per ft. 

Lanterns—Lanterns are selling more 
slowly as the longer daylight hours ap- 
proach. Prices are holding the same 
as on last quotation. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Tubular, long globe lanterns, $11.75 per 
doz.; tubular short globe lanterns, $11.75 
per doz.; tubular dash globe lanterns, $16 
per doz. 


Lawn Mowers—Very few lawn mow- 
ers so far are being sold but some 
who make a business of repairing and 
sharpening old lawn mowers are be- 
ginning to do a very satisfying busi- 
ness. Prices show no change from last 
quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Philadelphia, styles C and E, also style K, 
25 per cent; Philadelphia, style A, 20 per 
cent; Riverside ball bearing, 16 in., $7.40 
each net. 

Nails—Nails_ still are extremely 
scarce in the local market and this 
bids fair to become more so in the next 
few weeks. There are only ten days 
left before the end of the month. Con- 
tractors are rushing work in every 
possible way in order to get through 
before the increased scale of wages 
goes into effect. This makes a heavier 
call for nails and with the freight tie- 
up this increases the difficulty of serv- 
ing the trade properly both from the 
view of the jobber and the dealer. 
Prices are still holding as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.45 per keg base; 
Coated wire nails, $5.50 to $6 per keg base. 

Paper—There has been no relief 
whatever in the shortage of paper and 
red rosin and deadening felt are 
practically off of the local market. 
Prices show no particular changes. 
Deadening felt has been quoted as 
high as $110.00 per ton. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
3arret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
20 red rosin, 97c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
$1.20 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll. ” 

Planters—Corn and potato planters 
are beginning to move more rapidly 
with the warmer weather and the ap- 
proach of early planting. Prices show 
some advance over last quotation. 


We quote from local. jobbers’ stocks: 
Acme potato, $10.75 per doz.; Acme corn, 
$10.50 per doz. 


Registers—There is no further ad- 
vance on registers with stocks in a low 
condition and_ sales holding fairly 
strong. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Cast steel registers at 20 per cent dis- 
count from standard lists. 

Rope—Rope is still. selling at last 
quotation with the demand increasing. 
There seems to be no particular short- 
age in the local market on rope. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Columbian Manila rope at 29c. Ib. base; 
Columbian sisal at 20c. Ib. base. 


Sand Paper—There is an increasing 
shortage of this line of goods despite 
the fact that the makers of sand and 
garnet paper are doing their best to 
catch up on their orders. The heavier 
demand incident to the spring work 
undoubtedly has this effect. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Kirst grade, No. 1s 





stocks: 


ind paper, $6 per ream; 
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second grade No. 1 sand paper, $5.40 per 
ream; Garnet, No. 1 sand paper, $15 per 
ream. 


Sash Cord—Sash cord prices are 
holding steady in the local market with 
stocks at a low point and quite heavi- 
ly assailed by the increase in call for 
them. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord, No. 8, $1.17 pe 
lb.; cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per |b 

Sash Weight—Sash weight is still 
holding as last quoted with no im- 
provement in the quantity produced 
and with an increase of sales. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Cast-iron sash weights, regular sizes, $4 
per cwt. 

Steel Sheets—Steel sheets are hold- 
ing at last quotations although further 
advances might be expected in view 
of the condition of the market and the 
amount of supply. Very little new 
goods in this line are being received 
here. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Black sheets at $9 base and galvanized 
sheets at $10.50 base. 


Screws—There has been no further 
change in the local market on screws 
and mills are making few shipments 
owing to the railroad conditions. 
Local stocks are being drawn on heav- 
ily for this reason. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat head, bright screws, 70 per cent; round 
head, blued screws, 65 per cent; flat head, 
japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat head, 
brass screws, 55 per cent; round head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; iron machine 
screws, 60 per cent; brass machine screws, 
40 per cent; cap screws, 50 per cent; set 
screws, 50 per cent from standard lists. 

Solder—There is no change in the 
market on solder, the quotation being 
the same as a week ago. Sales show 
some increase over the past few weeks. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Half and half solder, 42c. per Ib. 


Tacks—There is no change in the 
tack market although mill shipments 
are extremely slow and the factories 
have advised of some advance. Sales 
are at about normal. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
American cut, 8 oz., 82c. per doz.; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 85c. per doz.; blued carpet, 
8 oz., 76c.; double point, 11 oz., 39%c. per 
Ib. 

Tin Plate—Tin plate is still quoted 
as noted last week with some increased 
call. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL., 20 x 28, $20 per box: 
Roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8 Ib. coating, 
$18.50 per box. 


Washers—Washers are still quoted 
as previously noted with call at about 
normal. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
%-in. wrought steel washer, $9.40 per 100 
Ib.; 1-in. wrought steel washer, $9 per 100 
Ib. 


Wire Cloth—The shortage of wire 
cloth is constantly increasing and 
local jobbers’ stocks are practically 
cleaned out even this early in the sea- 
son. Mills are in no condition to ship 
at an early date and the demand seems 
to be as heavy as ever. Some advance 
has been made in the price but even 
this will not stop sales as the increase 
in the amount of building and the 
necessary amount of repairs on old 
buildings is going to demand a heavy 
supply of this class of goods. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
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Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
Alumina, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire—Wire is still very scarce in 
the local market and the demand is 


increasing. Prices show no change 
from previous quotation. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Black annealed wire, $4.20 per cwt.; gal- 
vanized annealed wire, $4.90 per cwt.; 
painted cattle wire, 80-rod spools, $3.73 
per spool; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rod 
spools, $4.28 per spool; painted hog wire, 
80-rod spools, $4 per spool; galvanized 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $4.57 per spool. 

Wheelbarrows—The local market is 
practically cleaned out of the popular 
sizes and kinds of contractors’ wheel- 
barrows. Factories are endeavoring to 
catch up in this way but are making 
very slow progress against the volume 
of orders that they are receiving. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Fully bolted, wood tray, $56 per doz.; 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; garden, wood, 


$81 per doz., or $7 each. 


E. C. Simmons Passes Away 
(Continued from page 76) 


jure either an employee of the house 
or a customer of the company. 

He has helped employees in every 
conceivable way. I mean not only that 
he has helped them financially in times 
of misfortune or illness, but he has 
helped them in other ways. 

There were dozens of cases where he 
has persuaded salesmen to quit drink- 
ing and other bad habits. He estab- 
lished high ideals in his business and 
he constantly did his best to lead his 
employees to live up to these ideals. 

I have known many cases where Mr. 
Simmons was indulgent and generous 
with customers in their hour ‘of mis- 
fortune and need. In fact, there were 
times when I thought he was too gen- 
erous. 

No. 8’s Sayings 


One of Mr. Simmons’ sayings was, 
“It is much better to cultivate the 
amenities than the asperities of life.” 
Another he often used was, “Molasses 
catches more flies than vinegar.” 

Then he used to say, “Whenever I 
find it necessary to write a salesman 
or a customer a sharp or disagreeable 
letter I always make it a rule to soften 
the letter by saying something nice in 
the last paragraph.” 

No. 8 was one of the best busi- 
ness letter writers I ever knew. He 
dictated very rapidly and sometimes 
when I made reports to him on certain 
cases he cut me so short that I thought 
he did not understand what I was try- 
ing to convey, but afterward when I 
read his letters I saw that he under- 
stood the matter more clearly than I 
did. 

He had a genius for quickly getting 
at the meat of a question. He could 
always put his finger on the most im- 
portant point. 

Then No. 8 had another habit that 
should be remembered by all business 
correspondents. When he got a cor- 
respondent into a corner he always 
gave him a chance to get out grace- 
fully. He did not seem to take any 





special joy in simply proving that a 
man was wrong. I have known some 
business men who enjoyed proving 
that they were right, even if they lost 
an account by doing it. 


No. 8 an “Inspiration” 


As I read most of No. 8’s business 
letters for a period of ten-years—prob- 
ably the most active ten years in 
his life—No. 8 in those days al- 
ways fascinated me. He was an in- 
spiration. I loved to study his methods 
and I take this.occasion to say that 
the many things I learned from him 
were of great value to me in building 
up my own business. 

When I became the head of a large 
corporation myself, I appreciated No. 
8 and his methods more than ever be- 
fore. If anyone thinks it is a pleas- 
ant job to be the head of a great busi- 
ness he is very much mistaken. The 
trouble with almost every organization 
is that the leading men become jealous 
of each other. Some of these jealous- 
ies are very small and petty, but they 
lead to a great deal of feeling. 

The head of the house naturally 
must reconcile these differences, and to 
be able to preserve harmony in an or- 
ganization is probably the greatest gift 
of an able leader. Every business or- 
ganization is based on self-interest and 
it certainly takes a great leader to 
keep everybody fairly well satisfied and 
working enthusiastically. 

Of all the men with whom I have 
come in contact no man has better 
filled that bill as a great organizer and 
leader than Mr. Simmons. In _ the 
twenty years I was with him we not 
only worked very hard but we actually 
enjoyed our work. We were playing 
a great game under a leader in whom 
we had absolute confidence. He re- 
warded us liberally and none of us be- 
grudged night work. 

We never thought of a forty-four 
hour week and time and a half for 
overtime. Vacations in those days were 
unknown. 


Men 


Every salesman felt that Mr. Sim- 
mons took a personal and particular 
interest in him. Thousands of custom- 
ers felt that Mr. Simmons was person- 
ally interested in them and their busi- 
ness. All this led to a tremendous 
amount of correspondence and in those 
days I often marveled at the great 
amount of work that No. 8 could turn 
out in one day. 

He was the best and fastest worker 
I have ever known. All this grind of 
correspondence never seemed to tire 


Took Personal Interest in 


him. Each letter fitted each different 
case and his letters were never 
machine-like, tiresome nor monoto- 


nous. I usually read them over the last 
hour in the evening before closing, and 
I always looked forward to this task 
as one of the greatest pleasures of the 
day. 

Then No. 8 would tell the salesmen 
when a customer quits for any reason, 
always impress it upon the customer 
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that HE DID THE QUITTING and 
that we would always be glad to have 
him come back. 

I remember one case where Mr. 
Simmons discharged a salesman. Af- 
terwards this salesman came out of his 
private office and took a seat at my 
desk. He sat for a few moments in 
deep thought; then he turned to me 
and said: “Doggone it, I would rather 
be fired by No. 8 than hired by most 
men.” 

No. 8 used often to refer to the 
Golden Rule in his letters. He would 
say that this rule was just about as 
good a religion as a man could have. 

One day I took a No. 68 rule out to 
a painter and had it gilded. Then I 
wrapped it in tissue paper and left it 
on his desk. The next day ! found this 
rule carefully wrapped up in the paper 
back on my desk and I never had the 
nerve to say anything to No. 8 on the 
subject. 

Let me in conclusion say that I have 
always had not only the greatest ad- 
miration but a genuine affection for 
No. 8. This feeling has grown with the 
years and I am glad that I can say now 
that notwithstanding the fact that we 
were sharp competitors for so many 
years this competition did not break up 
our friendship. 

I still look up to him as not only 
one of the greatest merchants I have 
ever known, but one of the best 
and gentlest characters. 


He Never Did a Mean Thing 


I can say one thing of him that very 
few men can say of a close associate 
of twenty years, and business compe- 
titor of ten years théreafter, and that 
is: I NEVER KNEW HIM TO DO A 
MEAN THING. 

I am glad of this opportunity to 
write about No. 8, because I wish the 
hardware world to know while we are 
both living of the high regard that I 
have and have always had for him. I 
believe also with No. 8 that it is good 
to pass,our flowers to our friends 
when the sweetness of their scent and 
their beauty can be enjoyed. 

From the long silence that is before 
all of us there comes back no word of 
appreciation for those with whom we 
have lived, worked ‘and loved in life. 
Therefore we must make haste to say 
that word now before it is too late. 

No. 8 was a generous employe. a 
broad-minded and liberal associate and 


as 


as a competitor he always fought 
fair. 

I am grateful that I wrote the 
above article about Mr. Simmons 


when he was alive so he could know 
how much I thought of him and how 
much I appreciated all he had done 
for me. 

I consider Mr. Simmons the great- 
est sales manager the business world 
has ever produced. His great suc- 
cess came from his appreciation of 
the importance of the selling end of 
the business. 

SAUNDERS NORVELL. 


SN 
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Manufacturers’ Notes 


The Home Stove Works, 2606 West 
Eighteenth Street, Chicago, have com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a one- 
story addition, 65 x 165 ft., at Washte- 
naw Avenue and Eighteenth Place, to 
cost about $75,000. 

The Carver File Co., 3231 Frankford 
Street, Philadelphia, has awarded a 
contract to William Steele & Sons Co., 
Sixteenth and Arch Streets, for the 
erection of an addition, 140 x 196 ft., 
to cost about $75,000. 

The Cranmer, Tillotson Co., Long 
Branch, N. J., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 by Alvin B. 
and Ralph N. Cranmer, and Albert S. 
Tillotson, to manufacture hardware. 

The Efficient Vise & Wrench Co., 
4207 Clark Avenue, Cleveland, is plan- 
ning for the erection of a new one- 
story plant to cost about $100,000; the 
structure will be equipped for the 
manufacture of drop forgings. W. S. 
Du Charme is president. 

The Carlisle Cord Tire Co., 200 West 
Fifty-fourth Street, New York, man- 
ufacturer of automobile tires, has 
awarded a contract to the Wells Con- 
struction Co., 237 Fifth Avenue, for 
the erection of its proposed new plant 
at Stamford, Conn., to consist of a 
main one-story, reinforced-concrete 
works, 60 x 315 ft., with one-story 
wing, 30 x 60 ft. The new plant will 
cost about $150,000. 

The International Brush Co., Troy, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000 by E. W. Patrick, 
E. G. Lewis and S. Edelstein, to manu- 
facture brushes and kindred special- 
ties. 


Twin Cities Paint 


Market 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
April 21, 1920. 

With the milder weather paint de- 
partments in hardware stores and paint 
stores are finding themselves extreme- 
ly busy. Materials for outside paint- 
ing are beginning to sell more rapidly 
and there is practically no change in 
the paint market, as all of the leading 
items are at about the same level as on 
previous quotations. Shellac still con- 
tinues very scarce with the call in- 
creasing. Paint in packages is selling 
more rapidly and in larger quantities. 

Mixed Paint.—There is no further 
advance in the price of mixed paint in 
the local market and sales are begin- 
ning to improve rapidly. Larger pack- 
ages and larger quantities are becom- 
ing the rule, showing that considerable 
outside work is being done. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
First grade house paint, $4 per gal.; second 
grade house paint, $2.60 per gal. 

White Lead.—White lead is selling 
still at the old quotation with some in- 
crease in the demand. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White lead in 100-Ib. kegs, $13.61 per cwt., 
with usual differentials for size of pack- 
age and quantity 


Turpentine.—The present market on 
turpentine is about the same as on 
previous quotations. Sales are show- 
ing increases with the supply evident- 
ly sufficient to meet the local demand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Turpentine in barrel lots, $2.43 per gal. 

Shellac.—Shellac still continues to 
be very scarce in the local market with 
an increase in sales. Prices are hold- 
ing steady as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White shellac in barrel lots, $6.85 per gal. ; 
orange shellac in barrel lots, $6.35 per gal. 


Linseed Oil—There has been no 
change in the oil market here for some 
time. Sales show some increase with 
apparently plenty on hand to meet the 
present demand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Boiled linseed oil in barrel lots, $1.97 per 
gal.; raw linseed oil in barrel lots, $1.95 
per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—Sales are show- 
ing some decrease with plenty of stock 
on hand. Prices are still holding as 
last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Denatured alcohol in barrel lots, 90c. per 
gal. 


New York Cutlery 
Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, April 26, 1920. 

The local cutlery market was some- 
what quiet during the past week. 
Practically no goods were received 
from the factories because of the rail- 
way strike and the embargoes.” Like- 
wise little was shipped by local dealers, 
although scattered lots were sent out, 
here and there, by motor truck or boat. 
It is reported that the shortage in all 
items of cutlery is much less acute in 
the smaller cities of New York and 
New England than it is in New York 
City. The reason for this is said to 
be because many of the smaller cities 
scattered throughout New York and 
New England are able to send motor 
trucks direct to factories for goods. 
New York jobbers have been using 
most of their trucks for deliveries but 
some of them are now confronted with 
the necessity of sending trucks first of 
all to get goods before using them for 
any other purpose. 

No price changes were reported dur- 
ing the past week. Since the advance 
in butcher and kitchen knives a week 
ago the demand seems to have in- 
creased. Some dealers have expressed 
the fear that further advances will be 
necessary before long because of the 
increased costs of manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 

Prevailing local quotations are: 


Kitchen Knives.—Tempered steel blades, 
full polished, assorted styles, with enam- 
eled handles, $1.05 per doz. Forged steel 
blades, assorted styles, ebonized handles, 
$1.30 per doz. Crucible steel blades, 3% 
in., assorted cocobolo box wood and ebony 
handles, brass rivets and burrs, 92.90 per 
doz. 

Butcher Knives.—Crucible steel blade, 
extra finish, cocobolo handle, 3 brass rivets 
and burrs: 6-in., $4.20 per doz.; 7-in., $5.25 
per doz.; 8-in., $6.30 per doz. High-grade 
steel blade, scale tang. beech handle, 6-in., 
$2.88 per doz.; 7-in., $3.67 per doz.; 8-in., 
$41.20 per doz.; 10-in., $7.35 per doz. 
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Jack Knives.—There is a very large 
demand for both jack and pen knives, 
and jobbers find it almest impossible to 
satisfy dealers’ orders because of lim- 
ited stocks on hand and the difficulty 
of getting additional supplies. 


Standard American 2-bladed jack knife, 
3\4%-in. length, stag handles, brass lined 
electro silver shield, 2 steel bolsters, no 
cap, $11.50 per doz., with a discount of 5 
per cent for dozen lots or more. American 
jack knife, 34% in. long, stag handle, elec- 
tro silver bolsters and shield, brass lined 
1 pen blade and 1 large clip, polished blade, 
$12.50 per doz., 5 per cent discount box 
lots. 

Boy Scout Knives.—Standard pattern, 
stag handles, brass lined, electro. silver 
shield and shackle, contains punch, can 
opener, cap lifter, screw driver and 1 large 
polished blade, 3% in. long, $19 per doz., 
with a discount of 5 per cent for box lots. 

Pen Knives.—Pear! handle, 2-bladed pen 
knife, 3% in. long, German s.lver shield, 
brass lined, $22 per doz. Pearl handle, 4- 
bladed pen knife, German silver tips, bras 
lined, German silver shield, 1 large blade, 
2 small pen blades, 1 nail file, $30 per doz 

Trimmers.—Japanned handles, 6-in., $11.58 
per doz.; 8-in., $14.53 per doz.; 10-in., 922.37 
per doz. Nickel-plated trimmers, No. 136, 
6-in., $13.58 per doz.; No. 138, 8-in., $17.16 
per doz.; No. 130, 10-in., $26.63 per doz. 

Manicure Scissors.—No. 573%, $17.20 per 
doz.; No. 574%, $18.15 per doz. 

Nail Scissors.—No. 66314, $17.20 per doz 

Ladies’ Oval Pattern Sc’ssors.—Three-in 
$11.17 per doz.; 5-in., $13.17 per doz.; 6-in., 
$14.63 per doz. 

Flat Pattern Ladies’ Scissors.—VFive-in., 
$12.63 per doz.; 6-in., $13.58 per doz. 

Pocket Sc’ssors.—Three and one-half in., 
$12.10 per doz.; 4-in., $912.63 per doz. 

Carving Sets—Set consisting of knife, 
fork and steel, 8-in. forged steel blade, pol- 
ished stag handle, $3.25 per set. Three- 
piece set, 8-in. forged steel blade, genuine 
stag handles, sterling silver ferrules, $5.35 
per set. Three-piece set, 9-in. forged steel 
blade, genuine stag, fancy sterling silver 
bolster, $7 per set. 

Table Knives and Forks.—Tempered stee! 
blades, full tang, 3 rivets, no bolster, white 
bone handle, 4 prongs, $1.90 per doz. pieces 
Polished tempered steel blade, metal cap 
and bolster, ebony handle, 4-pronged fork, 
$3.25 per doz. pieces. Forged steel blade. 
celluloid handle, solid bolster highly pol- 
ished, $6.25 per doz. pieces. 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with 
rubber handles, full hollow ground, %-in., 
%-in., %-in., $21 per doz. Three-quarter 
hollow ground, %-in., %-in., %-in., $18 
per doz. Half hollow ground, %-in., ™%-in., 
%-in., $14 per doz. 

Paper Hangers’ Knives.—Forged steel 
blade, 3% in. long, 1% in. wide, polished 
maple handle, 1 doz in box, round, $4.37 
per doz.; square, same, $4.37 per doz. 
Forged steel blade, taper rolled, 3% in. 
long, 1% in. wide, square point, polished 
maple handle, $5.70 per doz. 

Putty Knives.—Polished steel blade, 1% 
in., brass ferrule, stained cherry handle, | 
doz. in box, 91 per doz. Forged steel blade, 
tempered, cocobolo handle, 3 rivets in han- 
dle, metal bolster, stiff blade, 1% in. long, 
$5.20 per doz.; 2-in. blade, $7.15 per doz 
Flexible handle, 1% in. long, $5.85 per doz 
2-in. blade, $7.80 per doz. 

om Knives.—Saw steel blade, %'% 
in. long, rivets, hardwood handles, $1.10 
per doz. Scraping knives, forged steel 
blade, cocobolo handle, lap bolster, rivet- 
ed, warranted, 3-in. blade, $9.20 per doz 
j-in. blade, $12.08 per doz. 


Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, April 17, 19290 

Some local interests have once more 
advanced prices on mixed paints and at 
the same time have changed differen- 
tials on cans because of the increased 
cost of the latter. The higher prices 
are not general, but unquestionably will 
be so before the close of another week. 
The primary cause for the higher’ prices 
this time is the increased cost of trans- 
portation. Almost without exception 
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the manufacturers, unable to get cer- 
tain supplies to and from their plants, 
are trucking goods, and this process 
costs money. In addition, the trans- 
portation situation has caused a short- 
ening up of supplies in the leading sell- 
ing centers and the market for such 
merchandise naturally has advanced. 

Most recent days have been wet ones, 
but this fact apparently has had lit- 
tle effect on the paint business. It is 
only fair to state, however, that the 
market looks more active than it really 
is, due to the constant excitement of 
trying to fill more orders than one has 
goods for. A great quantity of mixed 
paint unquestionably is to be used this 
spring, if one can base his predictions 
on the number of orders in local whole- 
sale hands. But it is doubtful if the 
consumption of paint is as large as some 
veople anticipate unless there is a de- 
‘ided easing up in the money market, 
and just now it looks as though tight 
money was here to stay for many weeks 
longer. The leading banks of this sec- 
tion of the country are shy on available 
loanable funds, most of them being 
obliged to borrow from the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Naturally they are not 
lending any more money than they 
actually have to on new construction 
work. For that reason quite a number 
of people who intended to build this 
spring and summer have abandoned the 
idea. 

Dry Colors.—The situation has not 
changed materially since last reports, 
only that if such a thing is possible 
there is a greater scarcity of supplies. 
The market appears in a more thor- 
oughly cleaned up condition than it has 
before within the memory of some local 
interests. Plaster of Paris is in excel- 
lent request but short supply, and the 
market is exceptionally firm at $4.90 
per bbl. Dry colors, in less than barrel 
lots, from jobbers’ stocks, per lb., fol- 
low (figures in cents): 


WRI  cacsccces 3 Sienna ......... 18-22 
ee 3 Metallic brown.... 4 
i gt ee 15 Yellow ochre..... 3% 
Lamp black, blk..15 Venetian red...... 3 


Lamp black, pkgs.19 Ultramarine blue. .26 
Ct ecatees 10-12 P. green, pkgs....48 

Glue.—All kinds of glue continue to 
sell in a satisfactory manner, accord- 
ing to the Boston wholesale houses. 
Prices are reported as strong, but un- 


changed. 
Glue, ground, 18c. per Ib.; plate, 30c. per 
Ib.; clear bonnet, 37c. per lb 


Lead.—Local supplies of lead have 
shortened up noticeably since last re- 
ports owing to the fact that little new 
has been gotten through by the rail- 
roads. It may be truthfully said a 
shortage exists and should the trans- 
portation muddle continue the market 
possibly will go higher. Jobbing quo- 
tations on lead, in 12%, 25 to 50 and 
100 lb. kegs, follow (figures in cents): 


12% lb. 25-50 Ib. 100 Ib. 
White, Gil..cevs OO 15 ist 
White, dry....., 16 15 15 
ROG, Gis ociccss Bete 16 16 
POG, Gs x 686 06% 16 15 15% 


Oils, Ete.—Local prices on turpentine 
and linseed oil are unchanged, namely, 
$2.65 in barrel lots, $2.75 in 10-gal. 
lots, $2.80 in 5-gal. lots, and $2.85 in 


one-gal. lots for the former, and $1.97, 
$2.07, $2.12 and $2.17 respectively for 
linseed oil. In other words, the market 
is purely nominal, virtually nothing hav- 
ing arrived since last reports and deal- 
ers having practically nothing to offer. 
Quotations on alcohol and in fact al- 
most everything in the oil department 
are nominal, so far as that goes, the 
market being exceptionally cleaned up. 
Local jobbers’ prices on oils, ete., per 
gallon, follow: 


Oils: Alcohol, etc. : 


GO cicwvvws $2.30 Denatured .....$1.01 
CYRMGEE  ‘caccsi -70 Wood ..... 1.90-2.00 
Te wtecanvaus 2.00 Gasoline ... .35- .37 
ee 97 Benzine .... .35- .37 
Neatsfoot ..... 1.85 Turpentine . 2.65 

Shellac. — Shellac gums _ continue 


scarce and expensive and there is noth- 
ing which indicates any relief for many 
weeks. As a matter of fact some of 
the most important houses here do not 
pretend to keep a supply on hand. They 
say the gums cost so much people will 
not buy them, and it is so difficult to 
secure supplies it is hardly worth the 
effort to keep'a supply on hand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Orange 
gums, $1.90 per Ib.; best white gums, 
$1.90; ordinary grades of white, $1.80. 


Sundries.—A large number of price 
changes are reported in the market for 
sundries. The long expected advance in 
putty has been made; it amounts to a 
cent and a fraction a pound. Sponges 
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are higher and there.is every indication 
they will go higher still. Europe’s sup- 
ply is exhausted, and stocks in this 
country are smaller than they have 
been for many years because of a 
scarcity of labor in the primary mar- 
kets. A large percentage of the sponge 
gatherers are Greeks, who have either 
returned home since the war started or 
have given up the sponge business as 
unprofitable. Rosin has been advanced 
in sympathy with the buoyancy of the 
turpentine market. Among the other 
things that have advanced during 
the past week are borax, potash and 
lime. 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 9%c. per 
lb.; commercial putty (in drums), 6\c.: 


paint removers, $2.50 list; oxalic acid, 53c 
per Ib. 


Varnishes.—Most makes of varnishes 
are a little higher, based on the law of 
supply and demand. 

Waxes.—Floor wax manufacturers, 
especially the two important ones lo- 
cated here, are up against it because 
of the lack of available turpentine, 
which forms an important part of wax 
compounds. It therefore would not be 
surprising if floor wax prices were ad- 
vanced within the near future. There — 
is a good demand for floor and all other 
kinds and grades of wax. 

Floor waxes, 45c. to 50c. per Ib.; paraffin 
waxes (in cakes), 10%c. Ib.; parowax 


(in. Ib. cakes), best beeswax, 55c. 
per cake. 


12¢. ; 


Twin Cities Paint Market 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 
April 24, 1920. 

The past week has seen a slow but 
sure increase in the amount of orders 
for paint and paint materials. Outside 
painting is beginning to increase, and 
the call for white lead, oil and turpen- 
tine shows this very clearly. Mixed 
paints, however, are being used more 
and more extensively every year for 
this purpose, house owners and painters 
finding that they can obtain better re- 
sults by using the ready mixed article 
than they can by having it hand mixed 
with not so even results. Prices show 
very few changes this week, turpentine 
having fluctuated about as usual, other 
prices remaining on the same basis. 

Mixed Paints.—Mixed paints are be- 
ginning to sell in larger quantities, 
while the call for small package goods 
shows an increase also. Prices show no 
change in this line. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
First grade mixed house paint, $4.00 per 
gal.: second grade, $2.60 per gal. 


White Lead.—White lead is moving 
somewhat more freely than in the past 
few months. Prices show no change, 
and the supply seems to be heavy 
enough to meet any present demand. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White lead in 100-Ib. kegs, $15.63 per cwt.. 
with usual differentials for size of package 
and quantity. 


Linseed Oil.—Price on linseed oil is 
holding steady, as last quoted, with 
sales increasing somewhat over the past 
few weeks. With the opening of the 
paint season there is liable to be still 
further increases in this line. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Boiled linseed oil in barrel lots, $1.97 per 


gal.; raw linseed oil in barrel lots, $1.95 
per gal. 
Denatured Alcohol.—Since the last 


advance on this item noted in these col- 
umns there has been no change in price. 
Sales are decreasing somewhat, with 
the decrease in the use of it in auto- 
mobile radiators and for window clean- 
ing purposes. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Denatured alcohol in barrel lots, 90c. per 
gal. ° 


Shellac.—There is still a shortage of 
shellac in this market, and probably will 
be for some time to come. With the 
heavier use of this product the shortage 
is liable to be very acute, with perhaps 
still further increases in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Orange shellac, barrel lots, $6.35 per gal. ; 
bleached white shellac, barrel lots, $6.85 
per gal. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine has suffered 
the usual fluctuations in the market, 
having been as high as $2.56 per gal- 
lon in barrel lots, but the present price 
is somewhat lower than that, and the 
quantity in the local market seems to 
be sufficient to meet any present de- 
mand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Turpentine in barrel lots, $2.43 per gal. 

Glues.—There is an inereased demand 
for glues in sheets and ground glue for 
sizing purposes. Supplies are hard to 


obtain. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Glue (low grade), 18c. to 22c. per Ib.; 
cabinet glue, 40c. to 43c. per Ib.; gelatine 
glue, 42c. to 45c. per Ib.. and sheet glue, 
37c. to 40c. per Ib : 








Publicity for the Retailer 


Getting the Auto Ready For the Roads This Summer 
Incubators and Spring Gardening—Saturday Sales 


Fixing Up the Old Bus 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 

These are the days when thoughts 
turn to the old bus out in the garage. 
The rainy spell will soon be over and 
bright May days will lure the car own- 
ers out in droves with the one thought 
of getting the old bus ready for the 
summer’s touring. 

These are the days when the acces- 
sory business is booming and when ac- 
eessory advertising will bring the 
greatest results. 

Take a look at the Schlafer ad with 
its apt heading, “Spring Fever” and 
you'll read an ad which catches the 





Spring Fever 


Haven't these last few warm days made your Ghoughts turn to- 
ward Spring? I bet that you have been out im the garage and 
looked the old buss over and mayby turned her over once or twice 
to see if everything was O. K Now it is up to you to keep Old 
Faithful going and full of pep fo: another season. Don't wait un- 
til the roads Gry up ta start your overhguling but begin right now 
and put in every spare moment y)u bave and you will be out with 
the early birds im the Spring. 

Do the job right. Clean out the carbon, zrind the valves, a new 
set of pisten rings will do wonde-s. throw away those worn out 
and broken spark plugs and put in new ones. see that all the 
wires are in good shape, and when you get al! thru put in a good 





quality of fresh of] and grease. It may need a coat of paint or 
* varnish and your top will look better and wear longer if you apply 
some of our top dressing. If tho lining is faded and worn « coat 
of our Aping dye will make it Iqok ke new 
Ne matter what you may need you wil! find it in our large ant 
well snjected stock of 


Automobile Accessories 


Schlafer Hardware Company 


PHONE 











Hints on Spring Motor Tuning-up 


spirit of the annual tuning-up and over- 
hauling. 

In this ad the writer has introduced 
the big points in spring tuning-up—the 
grinding of valves, the putting in of 
new piston rings—these are the jobs 
that properly done make a car new in 
performance even if it has seen several 
years of steady usage. 

Schlafer drives home other salient 
points, viz., the discarding of the old 


plugs, cleaning out carbon, touching up 
body and top. 

In other words, if the motorist isn’t 
sure of just what to do or where to be- 
gin, this snappy little ad supplies the 
needed information. 

We compliment the Schlafer Hard- 
ware Company, Appleton, Wis., on the 
fine display of this ad. Our only sug- 


gestion would be to place the line “Au- 
tomobile Accessories” between the two 
paragraphs of the copy, thus making it 
more readable and giving greater 
prominence to the display line. The 
ad, rearranged in this manner, would 
then have a main display, a center dis- 
play and the firm name display which 
is an excellent display basis for an ad. 





pieces of work can easily be 


These all steel Wrenches retail regularly for $1.00— 


are indi 
every home and workshop, 


For Saturday only we are offering these 
60c Rules for 


for tomorrow only 


69 S. Saginaw St. 





[ we : 
Regular Saturday Bargains 


Of Interest to Carpenters and Mechanics 


Wescott Wrenches 


Practically everyone knows a Westcott Wrench and its many varied uses. With this “S” type of wrench different 
accomplished other than is possible with a straight wrench, 


RE A noon cndediedeeennndiagenéstense 
REIL 


Zig Zag Rules 


Carpenters, Mechanics, Householders and nearly every person finds 
wk = frequent use for one of these 6 foot zig zag rules. 
indispensible to carpenter and mechanic and have a place in 


Hammer Handles 


Over 2,000 Hammer Handles will be placed oo [sie 
sale to be disposed of tomorrow. ( 


Only by purchasing the entire output of a hammer 
handle concern are we able to offer these fine Hickory 
Handles in 12 in. and 14 in. sizes so cheap. 


i This offers a great oppurtunity to lay in a stock 


for the coming year. Just think of it! These handles 
ordinary 75¢ to $1.20 a dozen values— 


R. H. BARKER & CO. | 


5 


59e 








‘Phones: 136—1723. 
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List Your Bargains for Saturday 
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TRIMMING THINGS 
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Men have been “trimmed” for many moons 
By tradesmen everywhere; 

“Trimmed” up and down, and in and out 
From “eats” to underwear. 

The season of the “trimmed” includes 
All months throughout the year, 

But now the “trimmed” may “trim” in turn 
Since spring, at last, is here. 


Revenge on nature they may take— 
By “trimming” things that grow 

With knife and shear, with axe and saw, 
And lawn mower and hoe. 

The “trimmed” may “trim” regardiessly, 


With energy and vim 


And cuss the “trimmers” of the “trimmed” 
While they, in turn, do-—"trim!” 


We Have the “Trimmings” 


’Tis said that “Revenge is sweet,” and if you feel a littl: bit “het” up 
about being “trimmed” yourself, there’s nothing like a little “trimming” trip 


in the garden to work it off. 





Implanting the Desire for Gardening 


Spring Garden Work 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 6% in.) 

When you look at Howard’s ad (Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.) you'll see at a glance 
that the writer has approached the sub- 
ject of spring gardening in rather a 
unique manner. 

It is the type of ad which rouses de- 
sire, and our suggestion is that in an- 
other ad along these lines the ad man 
include a listing of several of the more 
essential garden implements and sup- 
plies. 

In fact, now is the time to come out 
strong in your advertising and tell the 
reader just what you have in stock. 
Buying time is here and ads should 
carry specific information. 

If you sell hand cultivators show a 
cut and quote price. These cultivators 
are coming in wider use every day 
-among amateur gardners. 

If you sell seeds, feature them. 

By all means feature your line of 
small tools as completely as possible. 
Every amateur farmer renews or adds 
to his equipment each year, and it is 
important to advise him that your store 
is fully stocked. 


Good Incubator Talk 
No. 3 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 


The Daniels ad features incubators 
and at the same time disseminates some 
information on the business of raising 
chickens. 

On the left is a general talk on the 
desirability of getting into the chicken 
raising business and on the right is a 


column devoted to a presentation of 
the particular incubator sold by the 
firm. 
In the first place, a good cut is used, 
and to back this up the copy has been 
very well handled. The actual construc- 
tion of the incubator is made very plain 
and it is clearly shown to the reader 





This is 
tor advertisement 
Designed to start vou 


an early incuba 


off early in the chicken 
raising business, 


If vou havent got the 
egus—buy  them—buy 
the best that you can 
procure, 








The Safety Hatch Incubator 
is made ‘in all the different 
sizes, 


White Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reda, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 
White Wyandottes. 


Sixty Egg, One Hundred 
and Twenty Eggs, One Hun- 
‘red ang Eighty Eggs, and 


"wo Hundred and Forty 
hugs. 
Then get the hest. inet ‘They are all built alike, from 
batoy made, the Safety, t)6 gmallest one to the lar 


Hatch With original 
ind exclusive Safety Hatch 
features 


yest size. 


Then you can count up- 
on your chiekens before 


the eggs hatch. of double 


Double wall case 








ply Louisinna Red Cypress, 

interlined with felt, an air 

space, hinged top, six quart 
And then you will be in galvanized iron ofl tank, 
one of the most profit- genuine « or coil, galvan 
able and = inferesting ized firey covering and 
bfisinesseg in the world. double front doors 

Me Furniture, Implemente 


and Third Avenue. 


rdware, 
Corner Beaton St, 
Phone 979. 











Good Presentation of Incubators 
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that he is buying the same high quality 
corstruction regardless of the size in- 
cubator he selects. 

It will be noted that the Daniels ad 
is very carefully displayed. The cor- 
rect proportions of white, gray and 
black masses have been used, with the 
result that reading is made as easy as 
possible. 

The Daniels store is in Corsicana, 
Tex., and the ad man for the firm is 
David Daniels. 


Saturday Bargains 
No. 4 (4 cols. x 10 in.) 

A Saturday bargain ad is good pub- 
licity. The R. H. Barker & Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., make an appeal to car- 
penters and mechanics in their Satur- 
day bargain ad. 

Wrenches, rules and hammer handles 
are offered at economy prices. 

The copy in this ad is well written 
and prices prominently displayed, as 
they should be in a sale ad. The three 
subdisplays make it easy for the reader 
to select the particular item in which 
he is interested. 

Try out a Saturday bargain ad and 
you'll find that it will pay. 


Cordage Display at Marine 
Show 


One of the most interesting exhibi- 
tions held recently in New York was 
the National Marine Exposition which 
crowded the Grand Central Palace dur- 
ing the week of April 12 to 17. Of in- 
terest to hardware dealers were the 
rope and cordage displays of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bian Rope Co., Wall Rope Works, Inc., 
and the Whitlock Cordage Co. Each 
of these concerns had special booths 
and display features showing different 
sizes, grades and varieties of rope, 
rope cables and hawsers. 

The large relief map of the world 
on exhibition by the United States 
Shipping Board, which showed all of 
the trade routes, shipping ports and 
natural resources of every country in 
the world, attracted unusual attention. 
The coloring effect of the map was one 
of its distinctive features. The fertile 
areas were tinted in green, the arid and 
desert stretches in a light brown, the 
mountain regions in a slate or iron 
color with gradual tapering to white 
at the highest points, the northern sec- 
tion graduated into an ice or snow color 
and the water was designated in blue— 
a deep blue in the south and a green- 
ish gray in the north. 

Shipbuilding yards and manufactur- 
ers of tools and products used on ships 
or in the construction or repair of ships 
also had various displays of general in- 


Announcement has been made that 
C. D. Fleming, formerly of Detroit, 
Mich., has been appointed treasurer of 
the Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Fleming has been connected 
with the Detroit Trust Co. and also 
the Studebaker Corporation. 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


LX 
“The Rock in Your Pathway” 


This is the sixtieth of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by. 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their pubh- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 
through the year. 


IG men became big because everywhere when they traveled on life’s pathway they met resistance, 
but, being determined men, they fought until they overcame the obstacles to their progress. 


You'll never grow big in.intellect—in ability—in power to influence the men about you, if you 
have some one always preceding you on life’s pathway and rolling the stones out of your path. 


Don’t let any man roll stones out of your pathway for you. Roll them out of the way yourself. There 
is a high reward for you in every effort of this kind that you make. 


The story is told of a certain road, much traveled by all classes of men—a highway out of a certain town. 
In the center of this road reposed a rock. It had been there for years. Men had stubbed their toes on it— 
had fallen over it—had smashed their buggy wheels upon it—but still it remained. 


One day the town boasted a new inhabitant and while passing along this road with another man who 
had traveled it for years he noticed this rock and asked why it had not been removed. 


“Everybody was too busy (?) to do it’—“It was the duty of the County Road Boss to do it,” etc., but 
the new arrival said it ought to be removed and that he was going home and get a pick and shovel and 
remove it that day. 


He worked away the best part of the afternoon and finally succeeded in getting under the stone, dis- 
lodging it and rolling it to the side of the road. 


Then he went back to fill up the hole and noticed a small box at the bottom. This he extracted and 
opened and found that it contained $200 in gold, and with it a note left by an eccentric character who had 
lived and died in the town many years before. The note read as follows, “I placed this stone in the center 
of this road, and I placed this $200 in gold under it, to go to the first public-spirited citizen who took interest 


enough in the community to remove this menace to public safety.” 
How many stones are you tumbling over or walking around, Mr. Salesman, on your territory? 


Isn’t there a lesson that all of us ought to take home to ourselves in this story and aren’t the rewards 
that come to us as members of this business family generous enough so that we can well afford to exert 


the effort necessary to overcome the obstacles in our pathway? 

Perhaps that dealer in that certain town is setting on a fat order—ready to deliver it to the first sales- 
man that will make a real effort to get it. Will you “roll the stone away” or will you let it lie there for 
some one else to move, and thereby allow him to get the pot of gold? 

What stone lies in the pathway of that new account on your territory? How deep is it imbedded in 
the soil? How long will it take a snappy, right up to the minute salesman to remove it? 

You ask what the reward will be?—It will be in proportion to the effort that it takes to remove the 
obstacle. 
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| The Worth of S 
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TU DY art, architecture, liter- 
S ature, sculpture or. statesman- 

ship and+you will find every 
ureat work’ has its standards—high 
marks by which all similar effort 
may be fairly judged. 

Architects and Builders know 
Well the worth of standards, Where 
standard materials are used the 
Hnished building is assured a long 
and usefal existence, 

More than fifty years ago a new 
standard was created, It was a 
hinge—stamped with the name, 
“McKinney”. Today McKinney 


Hinges serve a nation. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Siate Lake Bldg , Chicago 


Alia manufaghorens af M Kureey garage and farm building door 
hardware, jarniture hardevave und McKim One Man 4 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Trucks. 


Tospecify McKinney Hingesand 
Butts is one sure way to guarantee 
effective and continuous service to 
your client. McKinney Hinges do 
their day’s work noiselessly, with- 
out sagging or even a squeak. 


In making your hinge selec- 
tions, always remember the name 
McKinney. If you do not have 
the McKinney illustrated catalog in 
your files we will be glad to furnish 
you with the latest edition, You'll 
find it helpful in visualizing the 


‘ best answer to hinge questions, 


meeting standard hinge needs and 
matching artistic plans. 


TANDARDS 














The Big Market— 
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This is the fourth advertisement 
in the big McKinney Campaign 
tointerest Architects and Builders. 
It appears in the April issues of 
all the large magazines which 
go direct to this big class of hinge 
buyers. Other advertisements are 
appearing in current issues of 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Literary Digest. In all, more 
than 9,000,000 readers will this 
month learn more about the im 
portance of hinges. Youcan make 
these advertisements work for 
you. Tie your store up tight tothis 
National Advertising Campaign. 
Talk McKinney! 














This attractive advertisement is directed at the 
big market. All McKinney Advertising 1s 
impressing the worth of Standards upon your 
customers. Establish your store as McKinney 
Headquarters in your locality. Be sure ever 
one knows you handle the McKinney lire! 


Architects and Builders know well the 
worth of good hinges. ‘To impress them 
with the name McKinney and to make 
them real.ve that McKinney Hinges and 
Butts are the real standarcas—that is the 
aim of the above advertisement. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh. WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 
Export Representation. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
farm buildirg door- 
hardware, furniture 
hardavare and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 














Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Shawnee Tractor 


The Shawnee Tractor is manufac- 
tured by the Shaw-Enochs Tractor 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and is built 
in two sizes. The machine is de- 
signed to meet the needs of farmers 
who desire to run their farms on a 
system of one man power farming. The 
two sizes are 6-12 (one plow) and 9-18 
(two plow). 

Believing that the logical and suc- 
cessful tractor must fit the plan of 
farming that is most natural to those 
engaged in that occupation, the manu- 
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Shawnee Tractor 


facturers of the Shawnee have made 
the working principle of their tractors 
closely like that of horse drawn imple- 
ments. The tractor proper and the 
implement are coupled so closely that 
they virtually form a single machine. 
The operator sits on the seat of the im- 
plement, where he can see and operate 
both implement and tractor. (the com- 
pany’s theory is that it would be as 
unnatural for a farmer to ride a 
tractor that drags the work behind as 
it would be for him to sit on his horse 
when plowing. 

In the Shawnee 6-12 one plow ma- 
chine the LeRoi engine, four cylinder 
3% in. x 4% in. is used—also a Borg 
and Beck clutch and 14 in. Automotive 
Parts fan. In the 9-18, two plow, the 
Gray 3% in. x 5 in. engine is used, and 
the tractor fitted with a 10 in. Borg 
and Beck clutch and a 16 in. Auto- 
motive Parts fan. In both machines 
the engine speed is controlled by a 
governor set, at. 1200 r.p,m, 


To avoid the heavy tooth pressure so’ 
common with worm-drive transmission 
the Shawnee uses two worms and the 
maker claims that the tooth pressure 
is thereby reduced 50 per cent. The 
Shawnee has two speeds forward and 
reverse. The drive shafts are of chrome 
nickel, heat tracked steel. All gears 
are housed from dust and run in oil. 

The weight of the 9-18 is 3600 
pounds, and the 6-12 approximately 
2600. 

The hooking up of the tractor to any 
farm implement is said to be easy and 
simple. P 


A. C. Starting Switch 


The Electric Controller & Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently developed the A. C. Starting 
Switch, to be used as a control for elec- 
tric motors. Proper push button action 
connects or disconnects the circuit. The 
entire device is inclosed in a steel box, 
with conduit connection for all wires. 

The manufacturer galls particular at- 
tention to the two wires extending the 

















A. C. Starting Switch 


length of the slate on the left hand side 
(see open box in illustration). These 
wires are to give overland protection of 
the inverse time element type. It is 
claimed that this principle is an entire- 
ly new one; the two wires are stretched 


and the operating valve of this overload 
protection is adjustable by changing 
the tension of the wire. If too much 
current is being taken by the motor 
these wires will expand, causing the 
small contact at the bottom to be open 
and this will in turn de-energize the 
magnet coil and cut the motor off the 
power line. The maker also states that 
there are no laminations used in any 
part of this A. C. starting switch. 


Out-U-Kum Weed Puller 


A push and pull—that’s all — out 
comes the weed root and all, so say the 
Outcome Mfg. Co., North Chicago, II. 
of their new Out-U-Kum weed puller. 

















Out-U-Kum 


The construction of this tool is clear- 
ly shown in the illustration. A handle 
long enough to permit easy application 
is used. 

The maker directs the user to hold 
the trade mark toward the weed and to 
push deep into the ground close to its 
center at an angle of about 80 degrees. 
The bridge will then slip down along- 
side the root and pass under the tip; as 
the tool is withdrawn the bridge will 
scoop up behind the root and ‘will force 
it into the slot. The weed may then be 
lifted clean according to the manufac- 
turer and without leaving an unsightly 
hole in the lawn. 

The tool is not designed to grip oF 
pry and has no sharp edge. The prin 
ciple involved is the loosening and clear- 
ing of the surrounding soil. 


Reading matter continued on page 116 
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FROM YOUR VIEWPOINT 


Do you remember the first catalog you ever saw, with those grotesque wood cut prints and ridiculously ex- 
aggerated descriptions—everything presented from the maker’s standpoint? In those days service had not entered 
the mind of the manufacturer. He made his goods his way, and sold them for his own benefit. 

What a contrast in impression and frank presentation obtains in the Richards-Wilcox’s new catalog of 


DISTINCTIVE GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE 


Beginning with the front cover, handsomely displayed in full color, this catalog is built to accommodate 
the convenience of the person interested in garage door hardware. 

Not a ‘garage doorway condition is left unprovided for—not a personal taste overlooked. 

Here are displayed hundreds of sets of distinctive fixtures for doors which operate inside and outside of the 
doorway—suitable for every conceivable condition—and all so lucidly and completely compiled, so simply illus- 
trated and so plainly detailed that the reader may select unerringly the exact set suited for his garage, his 
taste and his purse. 





A copy of this beautiful book will be 
mailed to anyone interested in garage 
door hardware, on request. 





CHICAGO BOSTON 
Ask for Catalog UA-22. ST.LOUIS AU RORA, I LLINOIS, U.S.A. NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
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Tire Saving Jack 


The Gemco Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., have recently pur- 
chased the patent rights of a tire saving 
jack, formerly made by Metzig Bros., 
Berlin, Wis., and they will commence 
manufacture of this article immediately. 

This jack is designed to keep the tires 
off the floor while the car is in the ga- 
rage. Most garage floors are damp with 
oil and grease which in time will rot the 
best of rubber, says the manufacturer. 

The jacks are made entirely of steel, 
except the hub saddle which is covered 
with heavy harness leather. A _ lock 
holds the wheel in place when raised. 
The makers say that the jacks are 

















Gemco Tire Saving Jacks 


easily applied and can be adjusted to fit 
different sizes of wheels. 

They are made in three sizes: the 
small size is adaptable for Fords and 
other light cars; the next larger for 
cars weighing 1800 to 2400 pounds; and 
the largest for cars over 2400 pounds 
in weight. 


U-Sav-Your Auto Dressing 


The U-Sav-Your Manufacturing 
Company, Warren, Mass., offer the U- 
Sav-Your automobile dressing, in quart 
and 12 oz. bottles. 

The ingredients are not published, 
but the manufacturer says that this 
dressing will not scratch, gather dust, 
hurt the varnish or leave an oily sur- 
face. It is not necessary to use water 
if U-Sav-Your is applied. The maker 
also says that the life of the car is pro- 
longed through its use. 


The method of application is funda- 
mentally the familiar way of “cleaning 
up” but on each bottle is a label ad- 
vising that this dressing may be used to 
advantage on all parts of the car. On 
the same label directions are given for 
substituting a beautifying luster in 
place of mud, tarvia and other foreign 
matter that if left in view would de- 
tract from the car’s appearance. 


Bernard Auto Pliers 


The Bernard Auto Pliers are a new 
product made by the Wm. Schollhorn 
Co., New Haven, Conn. They are of- 
fered in three sizes viz; 5% inches, 7 
inches and 8 inches, for use on motor- 
cycle, motor car and motor trucks re- 
spectively. All sizes are fully nickel 
plated and polished. 

Instead of a nut and bolt an oval 
head rivet is used. This is said to 
prevent rattling. The pliers are nar- 
row through the body past the center 
to allow the user to insert the tool in 
narrow places and still have a firm 
control on the work being done. This 
feature is also found very handy when 
working between wires ‘that otherwise 
would be in the way. The maker claims 
that the cutting edge is positive and 





Bernard Auto Pliers 


The oval alligator 
jaw is for holding pipes. The slot at 
the side is for holding nuts. A slot 
in the center is for holding wires or 
cotter pins. 

The handle on all models is corru- 


will not overlap. 


- nickel plate. 





gated and made wide to prevent slip- 
ping and to make the handling easy. 

The manufacturer points out that 
the Bernard plier, has no other tools 
such as screw drivers on the end of 
the handle to throw it out of balance or 
to hurt the hand of the user. All 
models are slip jointed. 


Howe Timer for Fords 


The Howe Lamp & Manufacturing 
Company, 115-123 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, Ill., is the manufacturer of 
the Howe timer for Fords, which it is 
claimed is a new achievement in timing 
devices. It is claimed, however, that 

















Howe Timer for Fords 


it embodies mechanical and electrical 
principles developed, tested and proven, 
both theoretically and by practical ap- 
plication. 

The shell is made of heavy gauge 
stamped metal and is finished in heavy 
The insulating fibre is 
the bone-hard, natural-seasoned fibre. 
The steel contact-segments are un- 
usually long and are well machined and 
accurately trued up with the fibre sur- 
face. 

The distributing finger or contact as- 
sembly, which is attached to the Timer 
shaft of the Ford car, is composed of 
only three parts, as illustrated. The 
first section of the contact shoe has ® 
sharp edge which cleans the surface. 


Reading matter continued on page 118 
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Rose Products Please 


Of more than 2,000,000 Rose Tire 
Pumps in use today, only 44 were returned 
for replacement in 1919. 

Each Rose Product is the best of its kind. 

The Rose Grease Gun is the gun with the 
taper nozzle, which fits any opening from 


Vy to 14 inches—fits so tightly that grease 
can't back out around the nozzle when the 


gun is discharged. 
The Rose Fil-a-Gun Grease Bucket does 


what no other grease bucket on the market 


will do—pumps direct to the car or fills a 
grease gun. Made in lengths for autos, 
tractors and shop. 


Rose Tire Pump Hose, the best that can 
be made, is sold with all connections fitted 
—a great convenience and time saver for 
both dealer and user. 


Rose products are sold through the job- 
ber and dealer. They are giving satisfac- 
tion to the users and are money makers for 
the dealer. 


Frank Rose Mfg. Co., Hastings, Nebr. 


(Formerly J. H. Haney & Co.) 
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WHEATLEY, ARK.—The Frank Hard- 
ware Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock to deal in auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, fishing tackle, gasoline 
engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods,. wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. The incorporators 
are Alexander Ochleschlager, Samuel 
G. Scott; Henry M. Frank and E. R. 
Moss. 

ATLANTIC, Iowa.—W. J. Deering & 
Son have disposed of their stock to 
Thomas E. Waters. 

TOLEDO, Iowa.—A. Otto Bishop has 
purchased a half interest, and become 
associated with his father J. C. Bishop 
in the hardware business here. Bishop 
& Son is the new firm name. 

ALMA, KAN.—C. O. Nelson has suc- 
ceeded to the business of Nelson & Lutz. 

MALVERN, KAN —James Trapp has 
taken over the stock and business of 
C. E. Gants. 

GLADWIN, MICH.—Powell & Son have 
retired from the hardware business. 
Rogers & Neely, their successors, re- 
quest catalogs on the following: Auto- 
mobile accessories, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s ve- 
hicles, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 


lars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, heating 


stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, toys, games and 
washing machines. 

MIDDLEVILLE, MICH.—The hardware 
stock of Glenn Gardner has been pur- 
chased by Roberts & Hinckley. 

SAGINAW, MicH.—The Walz Hard- 
ware Company, 611 Genesee Avenue, 
doing both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, has bought the stock of the Buck- 
out Hardware Company, and added a 
line of crockery and glassware, on 
which catalogs are requested. 


AKELEY, MINN.—The Akeley Imple- 
ment Company has engaged in business 
here, handling automobile accessories, 
belting and packing, churns, cream 
separators, dynamite, furnaces, gasoline 
engines, harness, heavy farm imple- 
ments, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
pumps, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested. 

APPLETON, MINN.—The Kramer and 
Reige implement stock is now owned by 
O. J. Kramer. 

HALLOCK, 
and 
partnetship. They had been in business 
for the past 25 years. Mr. Gullender 
will continue it. 


MINN —John Gullender 


Theodore Nelson have dissolved : 


Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


JANESVILLE, MINN.—Hagen Bros. are 
purchasers of the stock of baseball 
goods, cutlery, electrical household spe- 


cialties, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, lubricating oils, washing ma- 
chines, builders’ hardware, sporting 


goods, etc. of F. L. Hagen & Son. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—E. C. Aiken 
has purchased the interest of E. A. 
Saur in the firm of Saur & Aiken, 2409 
Central Avenue. 

MOORHEAD, MINN.—The Moorhead 
Implement Company has been organ- 
ized here with a capital stock of $30,000 
to do both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. The new concern requests cata- 
logs on tractors. 

St. CLoup, MINN.—The Appert Hard- 
ware & Implement Company has been 
incorporated. The capital stock is $50,- 
000 and Albert A. Appert, Celestine 
Appert and Joseph H. Bettendorf are 
the incorporators. A new building has 
been erected by the company, which 
will house a complete stock of the fol- 
lowing, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN.—Gerten & 
Parcells have started in business here, 
carrying a stock of cream separators, 
electrical household specialties, gasoline 
engines, wagons and buggies, lubricat- 
ing oils, washing machines, heavy farm 
implements, etc. 

WaArRRENSBURG, Mo.—The Flanery 
Hardware Company, which has bought 
the stock of I. D. Garner & Sons, re- 
quests catalogs on a line of general 
hardware and automobile supplies. 

BILLINGS, MontT.—The Midland 
Hardware Company has taken over the 
retail stock of the Ryniker-Winter 
Hardware Company, which will here- 
after conduct an exclusive wholesale 
business. 

THREE Forks, MONT.—The Three 
Rivers Company has been incorporated 
by F. A. Jorgenson, W. M. Graybill, 
Pierce Elmore and A. J. Hoffer. The 
capital stock is $20,000. Automobile 
accessories, builders’ hardware, cutlery, 
mechanics’ tools, shelf hardware, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, etc., will be 
carried by the new concern. 

BROKEN Bow, NeEs.—F. A. Bates is 
purchaser of an implement business 
here. 

CepAR Buurrs, NeEB.—J. D. Martin 
has sold his implement stock to the 
Cedar Bluffs Union Mercantile Com- 
pany. 

Loup City, Nes.—The S. E. Gallaway 
Hardware Company requests catalogs 
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on automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces 
furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

MADISON, NeEB.—O. F. Metschke is 
purchaser of a hardware store here. 

NEw YorRK, N. Y.—The Louis Steets 
Hardware Company, Inc., 492 Ninth 
Avenue, has been incorporated. George 
J. Steets is president; Louis H. Steets, 
vice-president and Charles H. Pape, 
secretary and treasurer. 

RoswELL, N. M.—The Mabie-Lowrey 
Hardware Company, doing both a 
wholesale and retail business has in- 
creased its capital stock to $150,000. 
Nathan Jaffa is president and J. L. 
Mabie, secretary. 

HAMILTON, N. D.—D. H. Kippen, has 
sold his hardware store to C. J. Rowe 


. and Andrew Knutson, who will continue 


as Rowe & Knutson. A stock of furni- 
ture, hardware, harness, automobile ac- 
cessories, etc., will be carried. 

ArcApDIA,, OHIO.—The Fruth Hard- 
ware Company with a branch store at 
Fostoria, has increased its capital stock 
from $15,000 to $50,000, and purchased 
the stock formerly owned by the 
Arcadia Hardware & Lumber Company. 
Mr. J. F. Fruth will continue as man- 
ager of both stores, and George W. 
Stall will be manager of the Arcadia 
branch. A complete stock of hardware, 
stoves, paints, harness, fencing and im- 
plements will be carried. 


JACKSON, OHIO.—The Ridenour-John- 
son Hardware Company, 213 Broadway, 
is successor to the J. S. Ridenour Hard- 
ware. The new concern requests cata- 
logs on automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks .and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm im- 
plements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, 
buggies and’washing machines. 

CHEROKEE, OKLA.—Mell & Henley, 
successors to Pfaff & Sons, request 
catalogs on kitchen cabinets and 
tractors. 
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